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, one of the most extraordinary books which I have 
| ever met with. 


In this preface, which is headed “ Un Acte de 
Contrition et un Acte d’Accusation,” M. Gail- 
lardet tells us that in 1835 he obtained from some 
members of the Chevalier’s family many papers 
and documents calculated to throw new light upon 
his history; and at the same time from the Duc 


| de Broglie, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND THE CHEVALIER 
D’EON. 
Having, as I trust, successfully vindicated 
George ILL. from the slander which connected his 


M. Mignet, Directeur des Chancelleries, permis- 
sion to ransack the Archives for the whole period 
of the’Chevalier’s political career. One would have 
thought any biographer might have been satisfied 


| with such an accumulation of new materials. 


It was not so, however, with M. Gaillardet. 


| But he shall tell how he set to work in his own 


Leicester — Anonymous — Calaber — Lines on the | 


words : — 

“ Mais j’eus alors un tort qu’expliquent ma jeunesse et 
le genre de littérature dans lequel je m’étais essayé. 
J’avais vingt-cing ans, et je venais de faire jouer le drame 
de la Tour de Nesle, avec Alexandre Dumas; je ne révais 
que péripéties compliquées, amours tragiques, et sécrets 
ténébreux. La vie du Chevalier d’Eon, telle que je venais 


| de la parcourir, si accidentée qu'elle fut, me parut encore 


trop simple pour n’avoir pas une partie cachée, qui échap- 
pait & toutes les récherches, et qui devait étre d’autant 
plus graves qu’on en avait anéanti les traces avec plus 
de soin, Je me disais qu’un homme,—car c’était bien un 
homme,—qui avait rempli des missions secrétes sous le 
costume de femme, avant de prendre officiellement ce cos- 
tume, avait di nécessairement avoir des aventures, ou 


| piquantes, ou terribles, ayant un rapport foreé avec le 


dénouement de sa carritre. Je crus, méme de bonne foi, 
avoir trouvé la piste de la plus grave de ces aventures 
amoureuses dans les lettres d’andiences nocturnes accordées 
par la jeune reine d’ Angleterre au Chevalier d’Eon, apres 


| la paix de 1763, paix aussi nécessaire que honteuse pour 


name with that of Hannah Lighifoot, I venture | 


to attempt a similar act of justice to his exemplary 
wife. 

Scandal against Queen Elizabeth is as old as 
the hills, but scandal against Queen Charlotte, 


except in the libellous pages of The Authentic | 


Record, or The Secret History, was, to me at least, | 


a thing unheard of until some months since, when 
my attention was called to a libellous calumny in 
which her majesty’s name was mixed up with that 
of no less notorious a person than the Chevalier 
D’Eon. This disgusting stuff was to be found in 
the Mémoire of that celebrated diplomatist by 
M. Gaillardet, published in two octavo volumes 
as long since as 1836. 

All the endeavours I then made to obtain a copy 
of that book, for the purpose of seeing on what 
authority M. Gaillardet made such an extraor- 
dinary charge, having failed, I was compelled, 
like Mr. Micawber, to “wait till something 
turned up.” 

That something has turned up very unex- 
— in the shape of a new edition of M. Gail- 


la France, et au sujet de laquelle la presse anglaise accusa 
le ministére et la cour de s’étre laissés corrompre ou 
séduire, par la diplomatie frangaise. 

“Mon imagination travailla donc, et il résulta de ce 
travail que mon livre se composa d'une partie authentique 
et Mune partie romanesque. Malgré cela, ou peut-étre & 
cause de cela, il se vendit beaucoup; & tel point que, 
depuis longtemps, on n’en trouve plus un exemplaire en 


librairie.” 
The italics are mine. M. Gaillardet tells us he 


| was often requested to reproduce a new edition— 
| “ reduiteala partie purement historique et sérieuse,” 


but for various reasons felt disinclined to the task. 
Some years afterwards he saw the announcement 
of a volume on the subject of the Chevalier D’ Eon 
by M. Louis Jourdan, rédacteur du Siecle, but 
the title, Un Hermaphrodite,* led him to pay no 
attention to it till he met M. Jourdan one day at 
the office of the Siécle, when he asked him to send 
it to him. This M. Jourdan promised to do—a 

* M. Gaillardet knew that the Chevalier was a man, 


but the mistake in his first edition was his supposing 
him to be “le type de Faublas.” In his second edition, 


| which is a very interesting book, and we presume one 


which may be depended upon, he explains the strange 


| conduct of the Chevalier in certain matters to have arisen 


et’s Mémoire, which its preface has rendered 


from his love of notoriety, and the fact that “ il était a 
peu pres, sinon tout a fait vierge.” 
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promise which, however, was never fulfilled. Some of his book, which has for its running title La 
time afterwards accident brought Un Hermaphro- | Vérité sur la Chevalier d Eon, of course omits all 
dite under the notice of M. Gaillardet, who found | allusion to it. 
the author in his preface boasting of the numerous |___ But it may be said, the story is so absurd, the 
masses “de documents @ peine soupconnés” which | book in which it is propagated so little known, 
he had had to wade through in the preparation | that it is surely never worth taking notice of it. 
of his book, while he passed over without notice | My answer is, that a calumny such as this should 
M. Gaillardet’s previous labours in the same di- | always be denounced and exposed; and more 
rection. But let M. Gaillardet now tell his own | especially as it has been put into print, and that 
story : — | too in a book which professes to - founded on 
a quelles ne furent ma surprise et ma stupéfaction, | historical materials, hh the latter case the wrong 
lorsque je retrouvai la reproduction la plus complete de | is indefinitely increased; for it is liable to be 
nom seulement dent fond | quoted without suspicion, and received as tru 
mais encore et surtout dans leur partie fictive. En effet, without question. his very scandal has been 
c’est surtout ce que j’ai inventé, ce qui est faux historique- referred to as recently as 1858, not in any ob- 
ment parlant, qui & séduit l'auteur de 7Hermaphrodite et | scure publication little likely to be referred to, 
lui a paru constituer la réalité la moins contestable.” but in no less popular, well-known, and fre- 
Here the italics are M, Gaillardet’s. quently consulted book than the Nouvelle Biogra- 
Of the 801 pages which constitute Un Herma- | phie Générale, tome xvi. p. 103, n.1. It is true 
phrodite, 222 are taken word for word from the | that the editor of the Biographie doubts the truth 
Mémoire of M. Gaillardet (whose name is never | of the story; but nevertheless in this work of 
once mentioned), the few remaining pages being | recognised authority M. Gaillardet’s figment is 
an abridgment of his historical introductions. treated, not as the gross libel which it is, but as 
We will not follow M. Gaillardet through his | the deliberate statement of one who had made the 
curious list of pure fictions, the creation of his | life of the alleged partner of the Queen’s miscon- 
own imagination, which prove the grossness of | duct his special study. Wirt J. THoms. 
- a=. but we will give his account of one P.S. I must in a postscript give a curious pic- 
oa. in his own words and with Ais own | ture of bookmaking in Paris as detailed in the pre- 
— face and epil of the book bef . Wi 
‘La méme fait adopter mon pla- | M Gaillardet’ discovered the “of 
giarie, comme articles de foi, rouT CE J’AVAIS CRU ET : wr a 
DIT DES AMOURS DU CHevALicr D’Eon avec Sornir- which he had been the victim, he commenced 
CHARLOTTE, DUCHESSE DE MECKLEMBOURG DEVENUE proceedings to recover damages against M. Dentu, 
REINE D’ANGLETERRE. I] reproduit toujours textuelle- | the publisher, and M. Louis Jourdan, the author 
ment pages 81 et 83 les réflexions que je mets dans la | of Un Hermaphrodite. M. Jourdan pleads as an 
APPETISSANT POUR Qu'IL ¥ REGARDAT DE PRS.” by friend of — then unknown, 
I have called the reader's special attention b Cine 
p _ mY | nalisme,” who, being in want of money, at my 
small capitals to the more striking parts of this : ay ‘ 
that suggestion that he should examine into and write 
J Say Shatin | the Life of the Chevalier D’Eon, undertook the 
Un Hermaphrodite, which M. Gaillardet assures us | 45.4, end efter come time tecusht me a ie 
is taken almost word for word from his book, this | yg’ wh; F us — 
- er “ror MS. which I read, revised, and signed. The jour- 
atrocious fiction of the intrigue between Queen : . . ’ 
= 3 nalist E. D. who really appropriated M. Gaillardet’s 
Charlotte and D'Eon is referred to over and over 
again ; that we have in it minute accounts of their Sctions pleads as his exouse his youth end his 
; ~ 
stolen interviews; that George IV. is again and | belief that they were historical facts, and as such 
common property. Sterne would, we think, 
again spoken of as the son of the Chevalier, and : “av 
| scarcely have applied to the bookmaking world 
not of George IIL; that the King’s jealousy is ole til i : “ 
‘ | of Paris his well-worn saying —“They manage 
dwelt upon; that we have minute details of his | tose things better in France.” 
discovering D'Eon and the Queen together at two 8 ; 
o'clock in the morning at an assignation; that 


all the love and the recriminations are| A GENERAL LITER 

NER ARY INDEX: INDEX 
fully detailed as part of the fictions which M. pa ™ 
Gaillardet describes himself as having “cru et | 


dit ”’—with what overwhelming force do his own | 
words apply to himself, “Une \ pevorer| (1"* ii. 205; x. 29, 116, 159, 488.) 
#TAIT, A CE QU'IL PARAT, UN MORCEAU TROP AP- Sermones.— Of these, 140 in number in Beau- 
PETISSANT POUR QU’IL Y REGARDAT DE PRES.” gendre’s edition, two only are found in the Bib- 
Here then we have this atrocious scandal dis- | Kothece: 1. In Isaiam xxxv. 5; 2. In Lue. xii. 
avowed by its originator, who in the new edition 48; and before the poems, Prosa in Natali Domini. 
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The subjects of all the Conciones are given in 
Darling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica. 

Hagiographa seu Vite, §e.—Vita 8. Radegundis 
Regine, vide Acta Sanctorum Bollandi et Surii, 
April 29. Hildebert has borrowed every part of 
this history from Venantius Fortunatus, lib. x. 
See Fabricii Bibl. Med. Lat.—Vita S. Hugonis, 
Abbatis Cluniacensis, prosario sermone, 
Sanctorum, Bollandi et Surii, 13 Aug.; Biblio- 
theca Claniacensis, pp. 418—66. St. Hugh, Abbot 
of Cluni, was a prince related to the sovereign 
house of the Dukes of Burgundy. Several of his 
letters are published by Marrier and Duchesne in 
their Bibl. Cluniac. “498—502. 

Liber de querimonia et conflictu carnis et spiritus, 
partly in age J tly in verse, v. Hommey. Of 
the elegance of the latter the following is cited as 
a specimen in the Histoire Littéraire : — 

“ Angustz fragilisque domus jam jamque ruentis 

Hospita, servili conditione premor. 

Et tanquam gravibus vinclis, seu carcere clausa 
Spem libertatis vix superesse licet. 

Triste jugum cervice gero, gravibusque catenis, 
Proh dolor! ad mortem non moritura trahor.” 

Metrica. —The Latin poems enumerated by 
Leyserus in his Historia Poetarum et Poematum 
Medi Avi establish the fact recorded of our pre- 
late in the Bibl. Cluniac. p. 1641, “semper in ver- 
sibus scribendis, qui et ipse descripsit luculenter 
vitam prefati sancti Hugonis Domini sui et Ab- 
batis.” 

1. Vita S. Marie A-gyptiace, versibus leoninis, 
v. Acta Sanctorum Bollandi et Surii, April 2: — 

“ Paulus, diaconus Neapolitane ecclesix, transtulit de 
Greco in Latinum vitam sancte Marie Agyptiace quam 
Sophronius Hierosolymit. Episcopus Grece scripserat. 
Hance vitam postea carmine reddidit Hildebertus C. E. 
ut Henric. Gandavensis in Cat ¢e. viii, narrat.” — 
Sigebert. Gemblacensis in Fabricii Bibl. Eccles. p. 101. 

The legend of a lion assisting in the burial of 
Mar of Egypt (see Butler's Lives, April 9) is re- 
lated also in the Golden Legend. or different 
species of leonine verses, see Sir Alexander Croke’s 
Essay on Rhyming Latin Verse, 1828. 

2. De ordine Missa, v. Bibl. Patr. 1618, t. xii. 
350. Bibl. Maxima Patr. xxi. 351. Hittorp. i. 
839—48. Fabricii Bibliotheca Antiquaria, where 
it is inserted sub nomine Massenii Senonensis, 
although Fabricius himself attributes it to Hil- 
debert in his Notes to Trithemius, p. 88. 

3. Epitaphium in Berengarium, vy. Malmesbury, 
ut supra, Baronius, ut supra, and Bibl. Maxima, 
t. xxi. p. 168. 

4. De Urbe Roma. v. Hommey, Suppl. Patr. 
p. 456. 

Roma Diruta.— He writes with admiration of | 
the godlike sculptures and animated busts which 
survived the fall of Rome — 


“ Hic superum formas superi mirantur et _ ipsi, | 


Et cupiunt fictis vultibus esse pares.” 


On the distich beginning with Urbs felix, cited 
supra, see Usserii Opp. ii. 192, 3. 

Roma Reparata atque ex Christiana Religione 
illustrior. 


“ Castrorum vis illa perit, ruit alta senatus 
Gloria, procumbunt templa, theatra jacent. 
Ista jacent ne forte meus spem ponat in illis 
Civis et evacuet spemque bonumque crucis. 
Crux wdes alias, alios promittit honores, 
Militibus tribuens regna superna suis. 


Quis gladio Cesar, quis sollicitudine Consul, 
Quis Rhetor lingua, que mea castra manus 


Tanta delere potest ? studiis et legibus horum 
Obtinui terras, crux dedit una polum.” 


5. Martyrium S. Agnetis, y. Barthii Adversaria, 
lib. xxxi.c. 15. Her acts are as ancient as the 
seventh century, see Butler, Jan. 21. 

6. Liber de querimonia, &c. ut supra, et Vine. 
Bellovac. p. 1040. 

7. De Concerdia Vet. et Novi Testamenti, v. 
Hommey. The title of these eucharistic verses 
led Walch to conclude them to be an exegetic 
treatise. 

In Hommey’s Preface is the following notice :— 

“Supplementum §S. Hildeberti venustate et religione 
insignes hos recludit tractatus ... .. De Concordia, &c. 
Cap. 2. inter alia expresse meminit transubstantiationis, 
adeo hee vox non sit #que nova, quod latrare solent quo- 
tidie Novatores. 

“In Christi carnem panis substantia transit... .. 
Adjecimus Epistolis (these are not inserted here) epi- 
graphen, varias lectiones et notas, quibus omnibus wale 
Hildeberti presertim nostrique seculi elucidantur Monu- 
menta, Historici, Concilia, Patres, disciplina Ecclesias- 
tica, mores Christiani, Catholica fides.” Vide pp. 462— 
545. 

8. Orationes Theologica, Hommey. Vine. 
Bellovac. tbid. 

9. De suo exilio, y. Hommey. Vine. Bellovac. 
“Elegia elegans de instabilitate fortunw.” Ley- 
serus, Vine. Bellovac. Ina noble spirit of defiance 
to Fortune, 

“T care not, Fortune, what you me deny,” 


he inculcates the constancy of the laws of Nature, 
and the presiding presence of a Deity. 


Tlle manens dum cuncta movet, mortalibus egris 
Consulit, et quo sit spes statuenda docet.” 


10—14. De Sacramentis, y. Hommey. 
15—17. Hymni et orationes, vy. ut ante viii. 
18. De Creatione Mundi, et operibus sex dierum. 
vy. Leyserus : — 
“ De septima die. 
“ Hac in luce Deus requievit ab omnibus illis 
Que perpetrarat. Hee quoque dicta nota. 
Num Deus humano defessus more quievit ? 
Vel qui nostra quies est, labor hune domuit ? 
Non sic. Sed Domini cessare quiescere dicit. 
Nam nova cessavit condere tunc opera. 
Quod si perspicias animo subtilius ista 
Quod dici possit altius invenies. 
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Nos operamur ob hee operum mercede vivaci 
Ut requiescamus. Sed Deitas liter. 
Nempe Deus mundum sola bonitate creavit, 
Indiguit mundi non tamen ille bonis ; 
Et nec in his sed ab his requievit, nullius horum 
Indigus, et tribuens, non requiem accipiens, 
“God rested on ‘the seventh day.’ Now in this ex- 
ression,” says Schlegel, “there is nothing to startle us. 
n explaining it there is no need to have recourse to a 
figurative interpretation. It does not allude to God’s | 
inmost nature (which admits not of such alternation of 
states or need of rest), but simply to His external opera- 
tions. For in every case when an operation of the Deity 
takes place, whether in history or nature, an alternation 
between the first divine impulse and a subsequent period 
of repose is not only conceivable but actually noticeable. 
For the divine impulse or hand is, as it were, withdrawn, 
in order that the first impulse of the Creator may fully 
expand itself, and that the creature adopting it may 
carry it out and develope his own energies in accordance 
therewith. But instead of this correct statement, we 
have in the Hindoo cosmogony, that ‘ Brahma sleeps.’ 
While he thus slumbers, the whole creation, with its 
worlds and mundane developments, is said to collapse 
into nought. Here, then,a single world hurries us from 
the sure ground of truth and divine revelation into the 
shifting domain of mythology.”—Schlegel’s Philosophy of 
Life, p. 87: Bohn’s Standard Library. Cf. White's 
Bampton Lectures, p. 247. 
19. Versus de Excidio Troje. 
“ Forte Hildeberti etiam sunt. Certe lectu non indigni 
sunt, ideoque hic inserantur.”—Leyserus, pp. 398—408. 


20, 21, MSS.; 22, wt ant2 8 et ap. Usserium 
de Symbolis (Opp. vii. 339—42); 25—26, 
MSS.; 27, In Antichristum et spirituales ejus 
filios. Leyserus refers to Varia doctorum piorum- 

ue virorum de corrupto ecclesia statu poemata per | 
Mfatth. Flacium (“ very rare and curious,” Watt), | 
and others unpublished. Amongst those not here 
enumerated, and which will be found in Beau- | 
gendre’s edition, is Phisiologus, an account of | 
which is given in “N. & Q.” 1* 5S, ii. 205, vi. | 
87. Cf. Hist. Littéraire, xi. p. 373. 

Dupin has noticed Hildebert’s non-observance 
of the rules of quantity, and says his Sermons are 
foibles et langussans. He sometimes substitutes 
the Greek for the Latin idiom, as at the end of 
his Sermo synodicus in Luc. xii. “Cum venerit 
judicare vivos et mortuos” (Biéhl. Patr. 1618, xii. 
357, Bibl. Maxima, 1777, xxi. 172. His bio- 
grapher, however, in Histoire Littéraire, has ex- | 
pressed his belief that had Dupin been more con- 
versant with his Sermons he would have given a | 
more favourable judgment, p. 354. 

“Nous rapporterons,” says he, p. 278, “seulement ici 
deux vers, qui marquent l’estime et le cas qu’on faisoit | 
de sa personne et de sesouvrages. 11 n’est presque aucun | 
historien, ni autre écrivain, qui parlant d’Hildebert ne | 
cite ces deux vers, sans toutefois nous faire connoitre le | 
poéte :— 

“* Inclitus et prosi versuque per omnia primus 
Hildebertus olet prorsus ubique rosam.’” 
CHEeTuam. 


A Goop Hiyxt. — Your correspondent Mr. 
James Henry Drxon’s offer (3" 8. xi. 71) to 
present his copy of The Count of Gabalis to the 
national library has reminded me of a suggestion 
I have long thought of making through your 
pages. 

I, in common I suppose with every one else who 
has had occasion to spend much time in minute 
research among the by-ways of literature, have 
often suffered from the fact that the British 
Museum, rich as it is, almost beyond imagination, 
is yet very far from complete in the pamphlet 
literature and local publications of the last cen- 
tury and a half. I know from experience that 
the authorities for some years past have done 
very much towards supplying these deficiencies ; 
but it is next to impossible to pick up, when 
wanted, a worthless book which at another time 
one might refuse as a present. The consequence 
is, that the time of readers and officials is daily 
wasted by hunting without success in the cata- 
logues for some trumpery volume, a copy of which 
might perhaps be purchased at the next book- 
stall for threepence. 

I know that there are numbers of persons like 
your correspondent, who would be glad to give 
books of this class to the British Museum library 
if they thought that they were wanted. I would 
suggest therefore, that, at the end of each year, 
the list of destderata as entered in the large white 
ledger—familiar to so many of your readers as 
the only book belonging to the Museum that 
readers may scribble in with impunity—should 
be printed and widely circulated. If this were 
done, I feel sure that the national collection would 
receive a large quantity of presents. 

This hint is, as far as I know, new in England. 
It has not, however, the merit of originality. I 


have lying before me, while I write, a small quarto 
pamphlet of thirty-six pages, like a bookseller’s 
catalogue, entitled — 


“ Desiderata der Kaiserlichen Oeffentlichen Bibliothek 


zu St. Petersburg, fiir deren Erwerbung sie die verhiilt- 
nissmiissig hichsten Preise zu zahlen bereit ist.” 


K. P. D. E. 
Scotcn Recorps.—Every person interested in 


historical researches receives with great delight 
the Annual Report of the Deputy Keeper of Re- 
, cords in England. What is being done in Scot- 
land? What progress is being made in order to 
secure Indexes? When will Indexes of Wills in 
the Sheriti Court Books be made, and where ig 
any report of the state of such wills, and of the 
period of time from which they date? Where is 
any information to be obtained of the Commissary 
Books, and what Indexes of them exist? Could 
not a clause be introduced in the Scotch Writs 
Registration Bill now before Parliament, to move 
on the Scotch officials to take measures to make 
the public records known ? F. 
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Lvucxysrrp. — Here, in the North Riding, the 
first person who enters a house on Christmas Day 
morning is called a Luckybird. But if it be a 
woman or girl who first enters, the luck that 
comes with her will be ill and not good ; and if 
it be a fair-haired man, the result is almost as 
serious. 


The Luckybird must be of the male sex, and | 


must have dark hair and complexion, or some- 
thing evil will befal the household. 

It becomes then a matter of importance to settle 
beforehand who the Luckybird shall be. Inmy 
grandfather's time a dark-haired man was specially 
retained in this office during many years; and I 


learnt yesterday that arrangements had been suc- | 


cessfully made to obtain good luck at this present 
Christmas. 

The person who, under ordinary circumstances, 
would first enter this house is a man, and a dark- 
haired man; but it is to him, according to kitchen 
belief, that we owe the introduction of the cattle 
plague into our borders, and this misfortune is 


more than enough to counteract the virtue of his | 
So a small boy of the | 


sex and his dark hair. 
village, black-haired and black-eyed, was fixed 
upon by the servants; and he, knowing how much 


depended on his wakefulness, appeared, first of all | 


living things, at the back-door yesterday morn- 
ing,and received his promised shilling from the 
cook. 

Thus, by this simple and obvious expedient, 
we are secured against ill-luck until Christmas, 
1867. Munpy. 

Dec. 26, 1866, 


Krerts’s Brrranntca.”—Permit 
me to make a memorandum in your pages of the 
fact that there is, in the Gentleman’s Mag., 1811, 
i. 239, a list of the names of the contributors to 


Dr. Kippis’s edition of the Biographia Britannica, | 


5 vols. fol. 1777—93.* K. P. D. E. 


Tur Kon-1-Nour Dramonp.—The Koh-i-Nur, | 


according to Hindu tradition, was discovered in 
the bed of the Godaveri river, near Mamlipatam ; 
and during the Maha-Bhirata was worn by Karna, 
Raja of Anga, who was killed during the course 
of that great war; but it has not as yet been 
ascertained who succeeded to it after his death. 
It formed part of the spoil taken by the Em- 
sror Baber, after the battle of Panipat in a.p. 
526; in which Ibrahim, Lodi, and Bikramiajit, 
son of Man Singh, Raja of Gualiar, were both 
killed, and is said to have come into the Dehli 
treasury consequent upon the conquests of Ali-u- 
din in Malwa, a.p. 1804—1506; but what par- 


[* A list of contributors to the first edition of the 
Biographia Britannica, 7 vols. fol. 1747—66, appeared in 
“N. & Q” 24 i. 455.—Ep. ] 


| ticular Hindu family it was taken from is not 
mentioned. S. M. 


Tue “Bavr Gras.”— The newspapers have 
recorded, as usual at this season, the procession of 
the Bauf Gras, or fat ox, through the streets of 
Paris, on Shrove Tuesday; but as few are aware 
of the origin of this custom, it may be well to 
explain it in “N. & Q.” For many centuries, 
Lent was observed throughout the Church by a 
total abstinence all through from flesh meat; in- 
deed, this continued to be the usage among Catho- 
| lies, in most countries, even iu the last century. 
But as it was necessary to provide meat for the 
sick and infirm, one butcher, but one only, was 
allowed in each town to sell meat for the sick. 
| This privilege was granted to the one who ex- 

hibited the best fat ox. The butcher thus licensed, 
| proud of his privilege, and anxious to make it 

widely known, paraded his fat beast through the 
streets Hence came the custom, still observed in 

Paris, of the gay procession of the Bauf Gras, 
| with horns gilt, and the animal decorated with 
ribbands and other ornaments; though the cere- 
| mony has now no better significancy than the 
| eredit of the exhibitor. F. C. H. 


| Queries. 


“ Lavia Crispts.”—In Wheeler's Dict. 
| of the Noted Names of Fiction (Bell & Daldy, 
| London, 1866,) is a tolerably lengthy article on 
this old enigmatical inscription. At the end of it 
is the following quotation : — 

“T might add what attracted considerable notice at the 
time,—and that is my paper in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine upon the inscription «Elia Lelia, which I subscribed 
(Edipus,”’—Sir W. Scott. 

I have made, as I thought, a careful search 
through the indices of the Gent. Mag. at the 
British Museum, but fail to find the communica- 
tion Sir Walter speaks of. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” assist me? Henry Moopy. 

3, Pump Court, Temple. 


| 
Betr.— Would any of your corre- 
| spondents be good enough to furnish me with 
| inscriptions from bells that were supposed to have 
been used for ringing the ‘Angelus’? These 
would bear some form of the Angelic Salutation. 
Joun Preeort, Jun. 


Bata Brick. — Will some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” kindly inform me where, how, and of 
| what materials, the so-called “ bath brick” is 
made ? D. 

Ricuarp Bootn.—I should be glad of informa- 
| tion about Alderman Richard Booth, who was 
| living in 1700, his family or descendants. 

QUERCUBUS. 


{ 
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Corrrxs at Cuartotre Town.—The following ae a go it shortly after the period of the Nor- 
ry man Conquest, The manor appears afterwards to have 
question 18 asked by Lieut. Baines, R.A ? the been separated from that earldom, Edward the Second 


oung officer who so gallantly saved —. ny ame | granting it to his niece Margaret, the widow of Piers 
Tospital at the cost of his life during the late reat Gaveston, upon her marriage with Hugh Audbey * the 
Quebec. It occurs in the account of a yachting | Younger. In the reign of Edward the Third, that monarch 
cruise on Lake Ontario. Speaking of Charlotte granted this manor to William, Earl of Huntingdon ; and 
Town, he writes: — on his death it appears to have become the property of 
= ; state nadie Edward the Black Prince, who assigned one-third part of 
ef just Shove _ it to Elizabeth, the widow of the Earl of Huntingdon, 
the face of the corpse would come, a small lozenge of dd. ‘aad & bao oie Duchy of 
glass po I should like Cornwall, to which it at present belongs.” 
Perhaps you can throw some light on it. T am anxious to know on what authority the 
foregoing statements are made. Allen never gave 
= Se references, but we may safely conclude that his 
age hed facts, or supposed facts, were all gleaned from 
aa trom Ga lignani about « bell at Ornolac easily accessible printed books. I shall be glad of 
P Fe 8 dated 1079.” a reference to anything printed or manuscript 
= Could 2 a ae tm of “N. & Q.” tell me the illustrating the history of this manor as part of the 
contents of the “ paragraph ° ood eliatines (if the Duchy of Cornwall, except the Court Rolls of the 
soa ancl Gis is not the earliest known | M22 the Records in the Duchy of Cornwall 
ner of a dated bell 2 Jenn aed Sen Office, and Norden’s Survey of 1616, of the exist- 
| enee of which I am already aware. Cornvs. 


artiat are the woodcuts in the Prayer-Book called | ov Gronox IIL. o IV. xi,194.) 
“Queen Elizabeth's,” reprinted by Pickering? th that © to say what is his 
In the administration of the Lord’s Supper, the = was 
table is represented as placed east and west. The hs fecilitate 
communicants, of whose persons the upper part oe _ 
alone is visible, appear to be kneeling at such a Porms. —I would feel much indebted to any 
distance from the table as to allow room for the | of your readers who would inform me where 
celebrant to pass round it and administer the | could see the whole or any portion of a poem on 
elements. Query, then, is this a true re weenie Napoleon at St. Helena, commencing with — 
tion of the administration tempore Elizabeth R. ? “ Musing on power, departed glories gone, 


In what book did the said woodcuts first appear ? The conquered conqueror, stands Napoleon. 
E. Dark is that rock, yet darker still his brow, 
GENEALOGICAL Query.—I am interested in the Where chained ambition sits despairing now. 


Gloomy that sky, vet gloomier far his fate, 
The fiery desolator desolate ! ” 

I saw extracts from it in a newspaper when 
residing in Birmingham about the year 1838, but 
other places in the West Riding of Yorkshire, | have never been able to meet with it since. Also 
As I have failed at York or elsewhere to discover | ® short poem entitled “ Man was made for this,” 
any authority for his thus officiating, I am led to | 20d containing these lines — 
ask— Were laymen allowed to preach at that time | “I saw him scan the heavens, and pierce through nature’s 


ancestry of a gentleman who was ordained priest 
at Chester in 1760, but who, during the ten years 
previous to that date, preached pretty regularly 
at the churches of Dewsbury, Osset, Batley, and 


in the churches of Yorkshire ; and if so, by whose laws, 7 
authority ? H. Fisuwicx. —— the secrets of the deep, and tell each hidden 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. But his spirit beat 'gainst its mortal cage 

. P As eager to scan an ampler page, 

Harr.—Would any of your corres ndents- in- For the brightness of each diadem star 
form me by whom was the harp brought into; Only told of a something lovelier far, 
Europe — not the lyre of the Greeks, but the Man was not made for this.” 
great triangular-shaped harp as used by the an- J.N. 
cient Irish and Welsh, and as seen on the monu-/| P.S, I believe the latter was written by a youth 
ments of Egypt and Assyria ? . R. B. of great promise, who was soon afterwards acci- 


Krrton In Lipsey. ay It is stated in Allen's | * Hugh de Audley, Courthope’s Nicolas’s Historic 
History of Lincolnshire, ii. 32, that— | Peerage, p. 214 
“The manor of this place anciently formed part of the | + There never was an Earl of Chandos. Is Roger de 
posstssions of the Earls of Cornwall, Robert Mortaigne, | Chandos, a baron by writ, who died 1353, the person 
the first earl and half brother to William the Conqueror, meant ? 
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dentally drowned at Oscot school or college, near 
Birmingham. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Dec. 27, 1866. 


Parases.—l. Whence is the phrase “ The gift 
of the gab”? 

2. “She is so full of her old woman's rock- 
staffs,” ¢. e. wise saws. But how comes the — 
to have this meaning ?  W.HLS. 

Yaxley. 


Beavuroy Famity.—Could any of your readers 
give me any particulars of the Beaufoy family ? 
One of them was member for Lambeth in 1794. 
Others have long resided in Birmingham. 

SENEX. 


PRZNOMINA AND Nomina. — It is well known 
to scholars that several Roman Gentile names are 
derived from prenomina by changing the -us of 
the prenomen into -ius (ex. Quintius, Sextius, 
Marcius). 1am not aware that it has been noticed 
that those prenomina which have already the 
ending -ius have been formed into patronymics by 
changing -ius into -ilius. The examples are— 
Publius, Lucius, Manius, Servius, which become 
Publilius, Lucilius, Manilius (and perhaps ‘by 
contraction Manlius), Servilius. It is worth while 
to remark this fact, to prevent false derivations of 
these names, such as that of Servilius from “ ser- 
vilis.” Perhaps some of your readérs can tell me 
whether I have been anticipated, and where I can 
find any information respecting the origin of the 
designations of the Roman gentes, and the manner 
in which they were conferred. C. Q. R. M. 


“ EaGie or Sicrry.”—Perhaps Mr. 
will be good enough to explain (since I can find 
no description of such an heraldic bird in any 
published work), what is the distinction between 
the Sicilian Eagle, borne amongst the armorial 
devices of a family named Browne (vide Burke’s 
Landed Gentry) and other aquilz. 

This, so to speak, localisation of birds and 
animals is comparatively rare in heraldry. We 
have the “ Cornish Chough,” the “ Bengal Tiger,” 
“the Roman Eagle,” the “Chinese Dragon,” the 
“ Gallic Cock.” The Danish Raven, British Lion, 
White Horse of Saxony, &c. belong to a different 
category. Sp. 


Qverres RESPECTING Sr. Movnt, 
In Cornwatt.—St; Michael’s Mount, as is well 
known, is an island at every high water, and, ex- 
cept in very rare instances, a peninsula at every 
low water. There are strong geological and his- 
torical reasons for believing that it possessed this 
character long before the commencement of the 
Christian era. Carew and many other writers 
state that its name in the British language indi- 
cates that within the period defined by the use of 


this language in Cornwall, the Mount was sur- 
rounded by a wood. 

The name is variously given by different 
authors. 

The name and translation are not unfrequently 
given on the authority of Florence of Worcester, 
and occasionally on that of William of Worcester. 
In his Chronicle, however, Florence is eutirely 
silent as respects both the name and its interpre- 
tation. Indeed, he neither mentions nor alludes 
to the Mount in any way. William gives a 
somewhat elaborate account of the Mount, but, 
without giving the British name, says it was 
“formerly called le Hore rok in the Wodd.” 

Will any reader of “ N. & Q.” be so good as to 
favour, me with information on the following 

ints ? — 

1. The earliest trustworthy authority for the 
British name. 

2. How the different forms in which it is given 
are to be accounted for. 

3. The probability that the exact meaning of a 
name given long before the Christian era can 
be correctly translated by any existing British 
scholar. 

4. If probable, what is the correct translation ? 

5. How the different translations are accounted 
for. Wx. PENGELLY. 

Lamorna, Torquay. 


Tennyson: Exarne.—Can any of the contri- 
butors to “N. & Q.” enable me to identify the 
localities of Camelot, of the river so frequently 
mentioned in the poem, of Astolat, of the place 
where Arthur held his court— 

“nigh the place which now 
Is this world’s hugest ” ; 
also of the burial-place of Elaine — 
“that shrine which then in all the realm 
Was richest” ? 
DENKMAL. 


Zeno: “ PoLYMANTEIA”: Quotation. — Will 
you kindly favour me with some information as 
to the following queries ? — 

1. When did Zeno, the originator of the set of 
Homeric critics called Chorizontes or Separatists, 
live, and was he famous on any other account ? 

2. Who was the author of a work in English 
called Polymanteia, and where can a copy of it be 
seen ? 

3. Where do the following lines oceur ? — 

“ The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the concealed comforts of a man 
Wrapped up in woman’s love.” 
Prerce EGAN, Jun. 
60, St. John’s Park, Upper Holloway. 
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Aucries with Answers. 


Quotations waNTep.—l, “Corruptio optimi 
ima.” 
2. “The cold shade of the aristocracy.” 
H. H. 
Oxford. 


[1. The first quotation has been unsuccessfully inquired 
after twice in our pages, 1* S, v. 321; ix. 173. 

2. This phrase first occurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier’s 
History of the Peninsular War, edit. 1851, ii. 401: “ Na- 
poleon’s troops fought in bright fields where every helmet 
caught some beams of glory; but the British soldier con- 
quered under the cold shade of’ aristocracy.” Similar ex- 
pressions occur also in vol, iv. p. 166 and vol. v. p. 96. | 


In Wheeler's edition of Anthon’s Horace, Car. 
lib. 11. 11, notes to v. 24, we read “ Datque comas 
divellere ventis more Spartane virginis” as a 
quotation from Virgil’s Eneid, i. 35. The refer- | 
ence is wrong, and I cannot find it anywhere in 
Virgil. Some months ago I wrote to the editor 
(Mr. Wheeler), asking him to correct the refer- | 
ence, but he took no notice of my letter. 

[ We have referred to Mr. Wheeler’s work, and there 
the alleged passage from Virgil does certainly occur. In 
Virgil’s own writings it does not exist; nor can it, for 
metrical reasons sufficiently obvious, Under the reference 
given by Mr. Wheeler, Virgil, neid, i. 35, will be found 
nothing of the kind. For .2£neid, i. 35, however, read 
Pneid, i. 315, and we find the expression “et virginis 
arma Spartane ”— nothing nearer. On referring to An- 
thon’s Horace, edit. 1838, we find no citation, as from 
Virgil, supporting Mr. Wheeler's, | 


“Gtory AnD Suame.”—Reading the other day 
the introduction to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, as 
originally compiled, I fell on the following lines :— 

“ At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glory of the priesthood and the shame, 

Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barbarous age, 

And drove those holy bandits off the stage.” 
Are these lines Pope’s, and can the antithetical 
expression in the second line be traced beyond the 
writer, whoever he was? In our own times I | 
know it has been twice used at least; first by 
Byron (Childe Harold, canto 4)— 

“ And Tasso was their glory and their shame” ; 


and again by the American poet Halleck in his | 
admirable verses on Burns, whom he speaks of as 
the glory and the shame of Scotland. I have a | 


“Our author elsewhere lets us know what he esteems to 
be the glory of the priesthood as well as of a Christian in 


| general, where, comparing himself with Erasmus, he 


say 
oa. In moderation placing all my glory,’ 

and consequently what he regards as the shame of it. 

The whole of this character belonged eminently and 

almost solely to Erasmus; for the other reformers, such as 


| Luther, Calvin, and their followers, understood so little 


in what true Christian liberty consisted, that they car- 
ried with them into the Reformed Churches that very spirit 
of persecution which had driven them from the Church of 
Rome.” ] 


Tuomas SovrHerRN.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give me any information with respect 
to the following subjects ?— 

1. Is it known for certain of what parentage 
or of what family was Thomas Southern, the dra- 
matist, who was born 1659 and died 1746? Was 
he of a family residing at Shrewsbury of the same 
name, or of families of somewhat similar names, 
situated ia Yorkshire, Durham, and Nottingham ? 

2. Was he by birth English or Irish, and where 
was the place of his nativity ? 

3. Was he educated at Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin? I believe that the two last named uni- 
versities claim him. 

4. Where was he buried ? 

5. Did he leave any children; and if so, where 
are their descendants ? 

6. Was he any relation to the Southern 
who was clerk of the Admiralty in the reign of 
Charles IL., and is mentioned in Pepys’s Diary ? 

SoTHERAN. 


[ The life of this eminent dramatist has yet to be written. 
Thomas Southern was born at Oxmantown in Dublin in 
1660. He studied in that university for four years, and 
in 1678 came over to England, where he immediately 
entered himself of the Middle Temple. Oldys, in his MS. 
notes to Langbaine, says, “I remember him a grave and 
venerable old gentleman. He lived near Covent Garden ; 
and used often to frequent the evening prayers there, 
always neat and decently dressed, commonly in black, 


| with his silver sword and silver locks.” During the last 


ten years of his life he resided in Westminster, and at- 
tended the Abbey church very constantly, being particu- 
larly fond of church music, His virtues and genius were 
such, that, as William Whitehead remarks, 
“ He to our admiration join’d our love.” 
The poet Gray tells Walpole in a letter dated from 
Burnham, in Buckinghamshire, September, 1737, that 


dim notion that the sentiment is as old as one of | “we have old Mr, Southern at a gentleman's house a 
the Latin poets—Juvenal runs in my memory— | little way off, who often comes to see us; he is now 
and would be glad if any of your classical readers | seventy-seven years old, and has almost wholly lost his 
are able to verify this supposition. memory ; but is as agreeable an old man as can be, at least 

Inverness. I persuade myself so when I look at him and think of 


[See Pope's Essay on Criticism, lines 693 to 696. | Isabella and Oroonoko,” 
Mr. Southern died on May 26, 1746, in the eighty- 


Warburton has the following note on this passage: — 
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sixth year of his age. He enjoyed the longest life of all 
our poets, and by a rigid economy died, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the richest of them. | 


Gas.—Can you tell me where 
I can find in English, French, or German a good 
account of the history of candle-making, and of 
the introduction of illumination by gas ? 

F. BR. 8S. 

[There is an excellent account of the history of candle- 
making in A Treatise on Chemistry applied to the Manu- 
facture of Soap and Candles, by Campbell Morfit (Phila- 
delphia, 8vo, 1856), Consult likewise A ppleton’s Dictionary 
of Mechanics (New York, royal 8vo, 1852), in which will 
be found also along article on the manufacture of gas. 
It was in 1792 that Mr. Murdoch, of Redruth, Cornwall, 
conceived the project of applying gas to purposes of arti- 
ficial illumination. | 


Vatvation Rotts, ScoTtanp.—I am anxious 
to have acomplete list of all the Valuation Rolls or 
“Rentalls” of counties in Scotland previous to 
1700 which have been printed. I am acquainted 
with the following :—Orkney, edited by Peterkin ; 
Perthshire, by Gloag; Roxburghshire, by Scott; 
Midlothian, by Macfarlane ; and Selkirk, by Scott. 
Perhaps Mr. Vere Irvine or Aneio-Scorts will 
kindly assist me to complete the list. Where are 
the originals now preserved ? F. M. 8. 


[We have submitted this query to Mr. Irvine, who 
has kindly forwarded the following reply : — 

“The oldest valuation of lands in Scotland is that 
called ‘The Auld Extent,’ temp. Alexander III. about 
1280. In 1327 a new valuation was made, which was 
called the ‘New Extent.’ I do not know of any copy of 
these valuations per se, but if F. M.S. will refer to the 
Inquisitiones Speciales published by the Record Commis- 
sion, he will easily discover the value put upon each 
holding. Various temporary assessment rolls were sub- 
sequently introduced, until the Act of 1670, ¢. 3, fixed 
the valuation of 1667 as regulating future taxation, espe- 


cially in local matters. This was called the valued rent, | 


and remained the rule till the passing of the Valuation 
Act of the present reign. 
vided, it was customary for the parties to make appli- 


cation to the Commissioners of Supply with the view of | 


having the valuation apportioned between them, The 
course of proceeding was that the Commissioners ap- 


pointed a committee of their body to inquire into what | 


would be the proper proportion, and on their report 


amended the valuation roll. I have personally served on | 
It is therefore evi- | 
dent that, althouch the total amount of valuation re- | 


more than one of these committees. 


mained the same, it might vary in particulars from year 


When properties became di- | 


lieve the whole useful information may be obtained from 
other sources already in print, such as the list of the Com- 
missioners of Supply. 

“As to the place of preservation of the originals, it 
would naturally be the office of the Clerk of Supply. In 
the case of the county of Lanark, I am sorry to say that 
some of our earliest records were destroyed by a fire 
which occurred in our clerk’s office some fifty or sixty 
years ago. It is possible that duplicates may be in the 
General Register Office at Edinburgh, but I cannot speak 
positively.—Grorce Vere Irvine.” ] 


Replies. 


AGE OF ORDINATION IN SCOTLAND IN 1682. 
(3" S, xi. 75.) 

F. M. 8. is evidently unacquainted with eccle- 
siastical procedure in Scotland. He states his 
belief that “ licensing” and “ ordination ” are one 
and the same. This is a decided misapprehen- 


| 


| 

| sion. The act of license is simply an authority to 
| preach. The licensed person is termed a “ licen- 
| tiate,” or “probationer” or“ preacher.” Formerly 
| he was termed “an expectant.” He possesses no 
ecclesiastical status, cannot dispense sealing ordi- 
| nances, and is styled “reverend” only by courtesy. 
| “Ordination ” is not necessarily “induction ” into 
| a charge; it consists in the solemn imposition of 
| the hands of the presbytery on the head of the 
probationer who has received a presentation or 
appointment to a stated ministerial charge. But 
the act of ordination implies “ induction ” into 
a first charge. When an ordained minister is 
translated, or, to use the old ecclesiastical word, 
“transported ” to another charge, he is simply 
inducted into his new office. The act of induction 
is performed by the brethren of the Presbytery 
giving the presentee “the right hand of fellow- 
ship ” at a meeting of the Reverend Court, specially 
convened for the purpose in the place of his future 
ministrations. Addresses by a member of court 
to the minister and congregation accompany both 
the acts of “ordination ” and “induction.” The 
formal handing of the keys of the church has long 
been abandoned. 

IF’, M.S. misapprehends the meaning of “ taking 
on trials.” When a candidate for license has at- 
tended one or other of the four Scottish Univer- 
sities eight sessions or terms, which in reality are 
eight years—viz. four at the classes in arts, and 
four at the theological classes—he is received “ on 
trial” by the presbytery within whose bounds he 
ordinarily resides. “The trials” consist in the 


to year as properties were divided or consolidated, and in | preparation and delivery of certain prescribed dis- 


consequence, that in the case of a large county the pub- 


courses, and a strict examination in Latin, Greek, 


lication of the roll of a particular year was not worth Hebrew, Natural and Mental Philosophy, Ma- 


the expense unless there was something in the history of 
the year which made it important, and even then I be- | 


thematics, Theology, and Church History. Six 
months are generally occupied in the conducting 


} 
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of these trials. If the candidate is approved, he 
receives authority to preach within the bounds of 
the presbytery, which is tantamount to an autho- 
rity to preach everywhere. 

Candidates for license are understood to have 
attained the age of twenty-one. It is specially 
enacted that they must be of that age before re- 
ceiving license. There is an exception, seldom 
acted upon, in regard to those who are “ of preg- 
nant parts.” Dr. Thomas Chalmers was, I be- 
lieve, on this ground licensed a little before com- 
pleting his twenty-first year. ° 

I cannot precisely answer F. M. S.’s query as to 
the age at which persons were usually licensed 
to preach at the date of 1682, but I am inclined 
to believe, from various data on which I shall not 
now enter, that at that period the age would 
perf be twenty-one. About the same period, 

should be inclined to think, the probation would 
not exceed three years—that is, three years might 
elapse between the act of license and that of ordi- 
nation, consequent on a presentation to a living. 
It follows that in 1682 clergymen in Scotland 
would be ordained at the age of twenty-four. 
During the time when episcopacy was forced upon 
the Scottish people, the bishop gave license instead 
of the presbytery. 

I may remark, in conclusion, that the designa- 
tions of “clergyman” and “ minister” are indis- 
criminately applied north of the Tweed to pastors 
of all denominations. In England, a clergyman 
of the Established Church would be shocked to 
hear a Nonconformist divine styled a “clergy- 
man.” The English Dissenter does not claim the 
designation of “clergyman ;” it is foreign to his 
taste. Rogers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


In reply to your correspondent F. M. S., who 
inquires what was the average age at which 
clergymen were ordained in Scotland at the 
period referred to, I beg to state that, although 
episcopacy was the established religion, it was so 
watered down to conciliate Presbyterian preju- 
dices, that in the working ofthe system there was 
little difference between it and its rival. Of 
course the great fact that the dioceses were filled 
with duly consecrated bishops stamped it as a 
church; but the bishop's functions seem to have 
been confined to his presiding at ordinations, and 
sitting in diocesan synods as perpetual moderator. 
A more mild and inoffensive episcopacy is scarcely 
conceivable. The “ Presbytery of the Bounds” 
managed matters much the same as now. Young 
students stood their trials before it. When found 
qualified, the Presbytery reported to the bishop, 
and the bishop issued his “ license.” 

Your correspondent is in error when he pre- 
sumes that “licensing” corresponds to “ ordina- 
tion” 


in England. Then, under episcopacy, as | 


| now, under Presbytery, ordination did not take 
place until the licensed preacher obtained a paro- 
chial incumbency ; when ordination and induction 
| to the living went together. The probationer, 
although licensed to preach, was a mere layman; 
he could conduct the ordinary worship in the 
congregation, but was not allowed to baptise, to 
| celebrate the Holy Communion, nor to solemnise 
| marriages. The same system is still in operation 
| in the Scottish establishment, and in the Presby- 
| terian bodies which have separated from it. 
As to the age of the young probationers, I 
| have seen the license of one who was assistant, or 
“helper,” to his father, a parish minister in the 
| diocese of Aberdeen several years before the 
| revolution of 1688, and who was afterwards one 
of the bishops in the disestablished church, com- 
monly ealled “Nonjurors.” By that document, 
the young man’s age would seem to have been 
about twenty-one. I suppose there was no pre- 
cise age fixed; neither was there so in the later 
Scottish episcopal church, until a recent period, 
instances occurring of ordinations at the age of 
nineteen or twenty; but, to be sure, the neces- 
sities of the church were pleaded. The same 
absence of fixed rule would seem to characterise 
the existing Scottish establishment. I know of 
at least one instance in which the parish minister, 
still alive, was ordained and inducted to his living 
at the age of twenty-one. 
| I fear F. M.S. must be content with the ap- 
| proximate answer to his query ; say, from twenty 
to twenty-four. 8. 0. 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
(3°4 S. xi. 89, 110, 131, 196.) 
Fortunately for the cause of truth, the law of 

evidence which regulates Sir James Wilde’s court 
| does not govern the court of historical inquiry. 
| In this latter, principals may be examined ; and 
| being enabled, therefore, without the assistance 
| of Mr. Hume, to call George IIT. as a witness, 
| I venture to think that His Majesty will prove 
| distinctly the utter groundlessness of the Light- 
| foot scandal. Of course the evidence is not direct, 
| for in all probability the King had never heard 
| of Hannah Lightfoot. But it is scarcely less im- 
portant, showing as it does his opinion on such 
| matters, and the improbability of his having been 
engaged in any thing of the kind. 
| In the valuable collection of Letters of George LII. 
| to Lord North, lately published by Mr. Murray, 
| we find the King writing to his friend and minister 
| with reference to the Duke of Cumberland’s in- 
| trigue with Lady Grosvenor (Letter 45, Nov. 5, 
| 1770) :— 
|  T cannot enough express how much I feel at being 
| in the least concerned in an affair that my way of think- 
ing has ever taught me to behold as highly improper.” 
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This is language perfectly consistent, not only 
with what Waldegrave and Walpole have told 
us, but with all we know of George III.; but 
utterly inconsistent with the truth of the Light- 
foot story. 

Again, in a letter to Lord North (No. 654, 
Dec. 10, 1780), consulting him, as he expressly 
says, “ as a friend, not a minister,” about the 
establishment which was then to be formed for 
the Prince of Wales, the King says: — 

“T thank Heaven, my morals and course of life have 
but little resembled those too prevalent in the present 
age ; and certainly of all the objects of this life, the one I 
have most at heart is to form my children that they may 
be useful examples and worthy of imitation.” 

This is not the language of a man who had been 
engaged in a disreputable intrigue with the fair 
Quaker. 

But a still more remarkable declaration on the 

art of the King (with reference to this question) 
is contained in his letter to Lord North on the 
subject of the Prince of Wales's connection with 


Mrs. Robinson. The letter is so striking that I | 


give it without abridgment : — 
(No. 689.) 
“ Windsor, Aug. 28, 1781. 
40 min, pt. 9 A.M. 

“TI am sorry to be obliged to open a subject to Lord 
North that has long given me much pain, but I can 
rather do it on paper than in conversation; it is a sub- 
ject of which I know he is not ignorant. My eldest son 
got last year into a very improper connection with an 
actress, and a woman of indifferent character, through 
the friendly assistance of Lord Maldon; a multitude of 
letters passed, which she has threatened to publish unless 
he, in short, bought them of her. He had made her very 
foolish promisses (sic) which, undoubtedly, by her con- 
duct to him, she entirely cancelled. I have thought it 
right to authorize the getting of them from her, and 
have employed Licut.-Col. Hotham, on whose discression 
(sic) I could depend, to manage this business. He has 
now brought it to a conclusion, and has her consent to get 


the letters on her receiving 5000/—undoubtedly an enor- | 


mous sum; but I wish to get my son out of this shame- 
ful scrape. I desire you will therefore see Lieut.-Col. 


Hotham, and settle this with him. I Am Happy ar | 


BEING ABLE TO SAY THAT I NEVER WAS PERSONALLY 
ENGAGED IN SUCH A TRANSACTION, WHICH PERHAPS 
MAKES ME FEEL THIS THE STRONGER”! 

Is it to be believed that had there been one 
atom of foundation for the Lightfoot scandal Lord 
North would have been ignorant of it; or that 
the King would have given utterance to the im- 
portant declaration—“ I am happy at being able 
to say that I never was personally engaged in such 
a transaction ” ? Witriau J. Toms. 


“ HAMBLETONIAN” AND “ DIAMOND.” 
(3 S. xi. 96.) 
Referring to the inquiry of your correspon- 
dent G., of Edinburgh, relative to the above- 
named horses, I can find no record of their haying 


run a match together, or the two ever having been 
engaged in a race amongst others. A print, or 

rints, may exist of these two celebrities (of which 

‘orkshire had good reason to boast) taking their 
gallop together, side by side, but probably in- 
tended to represent nothing more. At any rate, 
I can find no mention of a race between the two; 
and I have no recollection of having come across 
a print in Yorkshire of the kind named by your 
correspondent. To the latter part of his inquiry, 
“ Were these horses celebrated for speed ? ” there 
is ample proof and testimony to be adduced. At 
Doncaster, on Tuesday, September 25, 1798, Mr. 
Cookson’s Diamond, by Highflyer, six years old, 
8 stone 6 lbs., won a match for 1000 guineas, 
beating Sir H. T. Vane’s Shuttle, by Young 
Marske, 8 stone; upon whom 11 to 8 was laid at 
starting. Query: Is this the incident repre- 
sented in the print seen by G.? I should opine 
it is, being a match in those days for a large sum 
of money, and one likely enough to be perpetuated 
on canvas and afterwards by a print. “ Dia- 
mond ” does not appear to have had many en- 
gagements. He had waiked over for the “ King’s 
Guineas” (100) at York, in the August previous 
to his match. at Doncaster. In most of his races 
he was a winner, and was no doubt, to use the 
Yorkshire vernacular, “an ugly customer fo 
tackle.” He was afterwards put to the stud, and 
sold to go to France, where he died about the year 
1818 or 1820. 

Hambletonian’s exploits on the turf were all but 
an uninterrupted series of brilliant ——— He 
came out at the York Spring Meeting in 1795, in a 
three-year-old sweepstakes, beating Roseberry 
(upon whom 5 to 4 was laid) and two others. 
From that period, that is to say, from 1795 to 
1800, he ran no less than fifteen times at York 
and Doncaster (most of his distances being four 
miles), and was only defeated once during his 
whole racing career. That solitary instance was 
what is termed “a fluke,” as he ran out of the 
course, and suffered Sir F. Standish, with Spread 
Eagle, by Volunteer, four years old, to obtain 
first place, for a 100 guinea sweepstakes at York, 
on August 25, 1796. The next day, Friday, Au- 
gust 26, Hambletonian redeemed his credit and 
recovered his lost laurels by defeating Spread 
Eagle and two others, in a race of four miles, for 
a subscription purse of 227/. 10s., with 50/. added ; 
betting at the start, 5 to 4 on Hambletonian. In 
fact, whenever he put in an appearance, the odds 
were invariably 6 and 7 to 4, and as much as 5 
to 1, on him; and he fully justified the good 
opinion of his friends and the long odds they laid 
on him, by showing his competitors the road to 
the winning post. If Hambletonian ever had a 
match with Diamond, it must have been at some 
outside place of meeting, with which I am unac- 
quainted. If he had, Diamond would have shone 
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with only “a lack kind of lustre” — 80 
formidable a rival and “ so bright a jewel” of a 


horse (to use an Irishism) as Hambletonian. 


Note, —Hambletonian was foaled in 1792, and 
bred by Mr. J. Hutchinson. He was by King 
Fergus, out of Grey Highflyer; by Highflyer, 
grandam, Monimia, by Match-em. At the York 
August Meeting in 1795, Mr. Hutchinson sold 
his three crack horses, viz. Hambletonian, Benin- 
brough, and Oberon, to Sir Charles Turner, Bart., 
with their engagements, for 3000 guineas. 

Hambletonian afterwards became the property 
of Sir H. Vane Tempest, and finally became a stud 
horse, dying full of years and full of honours, on 
March 28, 1818, and, to adopt the usual post 
obit phraseology, no doubt “ lamented by all who 
knew him.” Under any circumstances, he was a 
horse of which Yorkshiremen might well be 
proud. H. M. 

Doncaster. 


“THE SABBATH,” NOT MERELY A PURITAN 
TERM. 
S. xi. 50.) 

I doubt much whether the mere circumstance 
of finding the word Sabbath employed by Whit- 
gift in 1591 can be considered to prove, as 
Larus thinks, that the use of it was not a Puri- 
tan peculiarity in later times. He will find that 
the Reformers often spoke of the Lord’s Day as 
the Sabbath in a rhetorical way, but seldom if 
ever writing critically. It is so styled in the 
second book of homilies of the English Church, 
A.D. 1562, and by many others besides Whitgift, 
in the reign of Elizabeth. But the Puritans re- 
vived the doctrines, of which the germs are 
found soon after Constantine’s law of Sunday 
rest, that the Decalogue is not only a lesson but 
a code of Jaws to the Christian Gentiles, and that 
the fourth commandment imposes on them as a 
religious duty bodily rest on Sunday, which by 
divine authority had been substituted for Satur- 
day ; and they insisted that Sunday should be 
literally, not figuratively or for purposes of persua- 
sion or instruction, called the Sabbath. There- 
fore the English High Churchmen ceased to speak 
of it as the Sabbath; and during the great con- 
troversy on this subject between them and the 
Puritans, it was a mark of Puritanism to use that 
name for Sunday. The question is found very 
ably stated in an anonymous pamphlet in 1636, 
which was afterwards known to have been written 
by Dr. Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln, who died in 
1663. The three questions considered by him 
are—1. Which is the fittest name whereby to 
call the day of our Christian weekly rest — whe- 
ther the Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, or Sunday ? 

2. What is the meaning of the prayer appointed 


to be used in our Church, “ Lord, have mercy upon 
us and incline,” &c., as it is repeated after and 
applied to the words of the fourth commandment ? 

3. Whether it be lawful to use any bodily re- 
creation upon the Lord’s Day; and if so, then 
what kind of recreation may be used ? 

Those who take an interest in the question, and 
who cannot conveniently refer to this old pamphlet, 
will find a very good summary of it in that valu- 
able digest of all matters connected with the 
Sabbath, by Mr. Cox, entitled The Literature of 
the Sabbath Question (2 vols. Edinburgh, 1865). 
The summary is found at vol. i. p. 184; and I 
would direct attention also to what he quotes 
in vol. i. pp. 455-8 from Cosin and Thorndike, 
and in vol. ii. p. 146 from Archbishop Sharp. In 
reading the old divines we should remember that 
the distinction between things said and written 
ad populum, and things addressed ad clerum, was 
more generally recognised in their times than it 
is in England now. C. T. Ramage. 


The following is another instance from a formal 
document of the use of the word “ Sabbath ” for 
Sunday at the end of the sixteenth century. It 
occurs in Archbishop Whitgift’s deed of founda- 
tion for his Hospital of the Holy Trinity at Croy- 
don, in which, after providing for the daily prayers 
in the chapel of the hospital, it is ordered that— 

“ All the bretheren and svsters of the hospitall ... . 
shall, on the Saboth days, Feastivall days, Wednesdays 
and Frydays at morninge and eaveninge pravers, and 
upon Satterdays at eaveninge prayre, resorte orderlye by 
two and two together to the parishe churche of Croydon, 
there to pray devoutlie with the reste of the congrega- 
tion,” &c.—Steinman’s History of Croydon, p. 316. 

The importance attached by the Reformers to 
the literal interpretation of the Old Testament, 
and the introduction of the Ten Commandments 
into the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., may 
have led to the use of “‘Sabbath,” as well as to 
a revival of “those Jewish severities which some 
men began to urge and obtrude upon Christians, 
both as the change and rest of that day.” (Gau- 
den’s Tears, Sighs, §c. 1659, p. 120.) 

All men had not the discrimination of Selden, 
who says ( Table-Tailk, art. “ Sabbath ”) — 

“Why should I think all the fourth commandinent 
belongs to me, when all the fifth does not? ..... We 
read the Commandments in the Church-service, as we do 
David’s Psalms; not that all there concerns us, but a 
creat deal of them does,” 

E. 8. D. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLIES OF BIRDS. 


8. xi. 70, 106.) 

In addition to what is contained in the latter 
article, if you think what follows bears sufficiently 
on the subject, I beg to offer a few observations 
connected with the habits of the starling. It has 


| 
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more than once fallen to my lot to witness euor- 
mous gatherings of this bird, not in combat, but 
apparently as “friends in council ;” and I have in 
my walks had my attention forcibly attracted to 
the incident. An extraordinary chattering is heard 
on some wide-spreading tree or trees, and it is 
perceived, on nearer approach, to proceed from a 
multitude of them. But the singularity of this 
is, the mode in which the conference, if such it 
may be called, is conducted. The voice of a leader 
is clearly distinguished among the multitude. 
He perches himself in a most conspicuous posi- 
tion, and holds out a long unwearied solo, which 
is responded to by all the rest in a continued 
chorus. The whole of them storm and chatter 
with all their might, but the individual leader 
sustains his fortissimo, which is heard above them 
all. It is a sort of popular harangue, responded 
to by bursts of applause or anger, and agitated 
motions among the clamorous audience. I never 
remember to have stayed long enough to see 
whether it ended in what it seemed a prelude to, 
a fight. But I have thought the excitement suf- 
ficient to have produced such a result. Sparrows, 
as most of us probably have observed, occasionally 
and for afew minutes, burst out and exhibit a 
scene of agitation and fluttering and chirping; but 
it is generally attendant upon some quarrel be- 
tween two or more, and the outbreak and dis- 
persion are hasty. Bewick and Yarrell remark 
the social and gregarious habits of the starling, 
but make no mention of the propensity I have 
been describing, or their pugnacity in encounters 
in any, especially a large scale. 
“T will not ask Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
If birds confabulate or no,” 


nor any other philosopher nor naturalist, but state 
a simple fact, that to my mind goes far beyond 
mere imagination in conveying a notion of this 
kind. 

With regard to these harangues and collective 
vocalities, whether of longer or shorter duration, 
the term employed to describe them in the country 
in which I have observed them is not recognised 
by Johnson or Bailey: perhaps it may be by other 
more modern lexicographers whom I have not 
consulted. Itisacharm. This is evidently the 
signification attached to that word by Milton, a 
close observer of nature, when, in the address of 
Eve to Adam (Paradise Lost, book tv.), she 
says : — 

“ Sweet is the breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ” 


By which he obviously means to express a chorus, 
and not merely a charming effect. As this is a 
reading which is not perhaps generally understood 
( I have no means of referring to commentators on 


this passage of the poet), should it not be con- 


rmitted 


sidered too trite or obvious, may it be 
& Q.” ? 
U. U. 


to find a place in the pages of “N. 


FRENCH TOPOGRAPHY. 
S. xi. 10.) 


In answer to the query of Mr. Gxorer 
TRaGeEtT, I shall give here the names and dates 
of the most important among the works on this 
subject. To quote them ali would be a difficult 
task, if not quite an impossibility: — 

Aquitain, 

1. Histoire Politique, Religieuse et Littéraire du 
Midi de la France. Par Mary-hafon. 2¢ édit. Paris: 
Capin, 1842-5. 4 vol. in-8. 

2. Essai Historique et Critique sur les Mérovingiens 
d’Aquitaine et la Charte d’Alaon. Par J. F. Rabanis. 
Paris: A. Durand, 1856, in-8. 

3. Archives Historiques du département de la Gironde, 
Bordeaux et Paris, 1859-60. 2 vol. in-4, 

4. Histoire de la Gascogne, depuis les temps les 
plus reculés jusqu’é nos jours. Par l’Abbé Monlezun. 
Auch et Paris: Dumoulin, 1846-50. 7 vol, in-8. 

5. Histoire des Peuples et des Etats Pyrénéens, Par 
J. Cénac-Moncaut. Paris: Amyot, 1864. 5 vol. in-8, 


Bordeaux, 

1, Histoire des Monuments anciens et modernes de 
Bordeaux. Par Auguste Bordes . .. ornée de planches 
gravées par Ronargue, etc. Paris: Bordes, 1845. 2 
vol. in-4, 

2. Histoire compléte de Bordeaux. Par M. l’Abbé 
P. J. O'Reilly. 2¢ édit. Bordeaux: Delmas, 1863. 6 
vol, in-8, et Supplément. 


Brittany. 

1. La Bretagne Ancienne, depuis son origine jusqu’é sa 
réunion & la France; la Bretagne Moderne depuis sa 
réunion &@ la France jusqu’i nos jours; Histoire des 
Etats et du Parlement, etc. Par M. Pitre-Chevalier. 
Nouvelle ¢dition refondue par l’auteur. Paris: Didier 
et Cie, 1859-60. 2 vol. gr. in-8, avec des illustr. 

2. La Bibliotheque Bretonne, Collection de _pivces 
inédites ou peu connues concernant l’Histoire, l’Arché- 
ologie et la Littérature .. . recueillies et publiées, par 
Ch. Le Maout, Saint-Brieux, 1851. 2 vol. in-8. 

3. La Bretagne, son Histoire et ses Historiens. Par 
M.G. Lejean, Nantes: Guéraud, 1850, in-8. 

4. Essai sur les Monnaies du Royaume et Duché de 
Bretagne. Par A, Bigot. Dinan, Nantes et Paris, 1857. 
Gr. in-8, 

5. Nantes et la Loire-Inférieure, Monuments anciens 
ou modernes, Sites et Costumes pittoresques, ete. Par 
Pitre-Chevalier, E. Souvestre, etc. Nantes: Charpentier, 
1850. 2 vol. in-fol. 

6. Saint-Malo, illustré par ses Marins, précédé d’une 
notice historique sur cette ville. Par Ch, Cunat. Rennes, 
1857, in-8, 

7. Essai ‘Topographique, Historique et Statistique sur 
la ville de Rennes. Par l’Abbé Manet. Rennes, 1858, 
2 vol. in-8. 

8. Rennes Ancien. Par Ogée; annoté par M. A. 
Marteville-—Rennes Moderne, ou Histoire compte de ses 
origines de ses Institutions et de ses Monuments. Par 
A. Marteville. Rennes: Daniel et Verdier, 1850. 3 vol. 
in-18. 
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9. Les Cétes-du-Nord ; Histoire et Géographie de toutes 
les Villes et Communes du Département. Par Benjamin 
Jollivet. Guingamp, 1854-61. 4 vol. in-8. 

10. Recherches sur Dinan et ses Environs. Par Luigi 
Odovici. Dinan: Huart, 1857, in-12. 

Vendée. 

1. La Vendée. Le Pays, les Mccurs, la Guerre. Par 
Eugene Balleyguier-Loudun. Paris et Lyon: Périsse, 
1849. 3 part. en 1 vol. in-8. 

2. Album Vendéen, dessiné par T. Drake; texte par 
Alb. Lemarchand. Angers, 1856-60. 2 vol. in-fol. 

3. Le Maine et l’Anjou Historique, Archéologique et 
Pittoresque. Par M. le Baron de Wismes et ses Collabo- 
rateurs. Nantes, 1862. 2 vol. in-fol. 

H. Trepeman. 

Amsterdam. 


ALBERT DURER’S “ KNIGHT, DEATH, AND 
THE DEVIL.” 
xi. 95.) 

Your correspondent, in his suggestion that the 
blade of grass shaped like the outline of a horse- 
shoe is really the first sketch of the line of the 
horseshoe itself, has been anticipated by Mr. 
Ruskin in Modern Painters, y. 243, in the chapter 
on “ Durer and Salvator.” 

People are so often asked to receive what they 
cannot help feeling are forced interpretations of 
this very noble work of Durer that, since your 
correspondent has introduced a part of Mr. Holt’s 
version of it, perhaps I might not be considered as 
going beside the question if I were to quote Mr. 
Ruskin’s description of the engraving (at the end 
of which description is the answer to your corre- 
spondent), to show what plain meaning may be 
found by a sympathetic and thoughtful study of 
the “ Knight and Death.” 

Mr. Ruskin, for the same purpose, takes the 
great problem—given a life, to find the right use 
for it; and, inasmuch as all great work is but the 
attempt at a solution of this problem, shows what 
answer was given by two men—Durer, in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; and in the se- 
venteenth, Salvator Rosa. He describes the in- 
fluences under which each of them lived and grew, 
and then shows how the answer of Salvator is 
“Despair, manifested in Desolation”; but the 
answer of Durer, “ Faith, manifested in Fortitude 
and Labour ”’—the “ Knight and Death ” for For- 
titude, and the “ Melancholia” for Labour, And 
then he says : — 

“ Tho Fortitude, commonly known as the ‘ Knight and 
Death,’ represents a Knight riding through a dark valley 
overhung by leafless trees, and with a great castle on a 
hill beyond. Beside him, but a little in advance, rides 
Death on a pale horse. Death is grey-haired and crowned ; 
serpents wreathed about his crown (the sting of Death 
involved in the Kingly power). He holds up the hour- 
glass, and looks earnestly into the Knight’s face. Behind 
him follows Sin, but Sin powerless; he has been con- 


quered and passed by, but follows yet, watching if any 


way of assault remains. On his forehead are two horns— 
I think of sea-shell—to indicate his insatiableness and 
instability. He has also the twisted horns of the ram, for 
stubbornness, the ears of an ass, the snout of a swine, the 
hoofs of a goat. Torn wings hang useless from his 
shoulders, and he carries a spear with two hooks, for 
catching as well as wounding. The Knight does not 
heed him, nor even Death, though he is conscious of the 
presence of the last. 

“He rides quietly, his bridle firm in his hand, and his 
lips set close in a slight sorrowful smile, for he hears 
what Death is saying; and hears it as the word of a mes- 
senger who brings pleasant tidings, thinking to bring 
evil ones, A little branch of delicate heath is twisted 
round his helmet. His horse trots proudly and straight ; 
its head high, and with a cluster of oak on the brow, 
where on the fiend’s brow is the sea-shell horn. But the 
horse of Death stoops its head; and its rein catches the 
little bell which hangs from the Knight's horse-bridle, 
making it toll, as a passing bell.” 

Then, in a note upon this last sentence, he 
says: — 

“It is a beautiful thought; yet, possibly, an after- 
thought. I have some suspicion that there is an altera- 
tion in the plate at this place, and that the rope to which 
the bell hangs was originally the line of the chest of the 
nearer horse, as the grass blades about the lifted hind leg 
conceal the lines which could not, in Durer’s way of work, 
be effaced, indicating its first intended position. What a 
proot of his general decision of handling is involved in 
this repentir.” 

With this description in one’s mind, it becomes 
difficult to see the “careless, reflective, but too 
confident Knight” of Mr. Holt’s version. And 
indeed I think a careful examination of the en- 
graving will only confirm a belief in Mr. Ruskin’s 
view of the meaning. H. E. W. 


ANDREW CROSBIE, ESQ. 
(3" S. xi. 75.) 

This eminent lawyer, who had at one time the 
best practice at the bar of Scotland, and who had 
accumulated a large fortune, was struck down by 
one of those great calamities which suddenly, and 
without warning, spread desolation over a country. 
I allude to the downfall of the bank of Douglas 
Heron and Co., which ruined the greater part of 
the proprietors in Galloway, and in which Crosbie 
was involved. In the county of Dumfries there 
was scarcely one landed gentleman who did not 
suffer more or less. 

Crosbie was the Counsellor Pleydell of Guy 
Mannering. If there had been a Boswell to note 
| down the eccentricities of the bench and bar of 
| that period, what pleasant reading it would have 
| been now-a-days! His career was a short one: 
he could not have been more than fifty when he 
| died—of a broken heart! He must have been 
| twenty-one before he could pass as an advocate ; 
and we know that he departed this life prior to 
March, 1785. He had every right to expect a 
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seat on the bench, and it is traditionally reported 
he would have obtained it had he survived. 

The following notes from the Minute Book of 
the Faculty of Advocates show the miserable 
condition in which Crosbie left his affairs : — 

Upon March 11, 1785, an application was made 
to the Faculty of Advocates on the part of Eliza- 
beth Crosbie, the widow of Andrew Crosbie, Esq., 
for aliment. Her maiden name was Barker. The 
Dean and Council were authorised to give in- 
terim relief, which was done. Upon July 2 
following, consideration of Mrs. Crosbie’s petition 
was resumed, when the Faculty allowed the 
lady forty pounds sterling, to commence at the 
term of Whitsunday preceding. This pension was 
not very large; but in those days, when living 
was cheap and house-rent moderate, it was equal 
to one hundred a-year at the present date. Having 
no family, Mrs. Crosbie might be enabled to live 
pretty comfortably upon it, as she would no doubt 
occasionally receive assistance from her husband’s 
friends. The system of giving relief to widows is 
now superseded by the introduction, by Act of 
Parliament, of a fund for that purpose, leviable 
from each member of Faculty who entered after 
it had been passed. 

Crosbie was a successful pleader not only in 
the Civil Courts, but in the Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
and tradition records his great success before the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


(3" xi. 195.)—I do not remember 
to have ever met with this name in Byzantine 
historians. But it occurs frequently in Latin 
chronicles of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, where the form is Neapollo, or Neapolio. 
This fact will at once interfere with the jeu de 
mots quoted by Mr. Murpny, and suggest an 
etymology different from that proposed by your 
correspondent. J.C. R. 


Grammar Scnoors (3" S. x. 137.)—The fol- 
lowing extract from the will of Henry Colburn, 
of London, dated August 7, 1655, will give your 
correspondent an idea of “how grammar schools 
are founded ” : — 


“That is to say £25 per annum for the maintenance of | 


a grammar schoolmaster, an university man, well and fitly 
qualified, and obliged to preach once a month at least 
within the chapelry of Goosnargh, and able and obliged 
to instruct the boys of Goosnargh-cum-Newsham and 
Whittingham, and fit them for the university gratis.” 


H. Fisnwicr. 


Vowet Cuaners: a, aw xi. 94.) —Mr. | 


Hype Crarke says that “the substitution of ah 
for aw took place in France, in a great degree, 
towards the end of the last century and beginning 


of this, when a, pas, Xe. became ah, pah, &c. , 
instead of aw, paw, &c. Many of the emigré | 


generation pronounced in the old fashion after 
their return.” 

What authority can Mr. CLARKE produce for 
the startling assertion that, until towards the end 
of the last century, the French sounded their vowel 
a like our English a in water? We have a few 
words in which the a is pronounced ah—father, 
rather, &c.; but the more frequent English sound 
is aw—water, malt, walk, &c.: and hence it is 
that one of the besetting difficulties with English- 
men learning a continental language is, to get rid 
of this ugly aw sound, and uniformly to pronounce 
the a with the pure sound it has in the word 


Sather, and as, in fact, it is always sounded on the 


Continent. The latter part of Mr. CLARKr’s re- 
mark seems to me to be conclusive against him- 
self. If, on their return to France, many of the 
emigré generation pronounced a like aw, it would 
only prove that during their stay in England they 
had lost some of the purity of their native accent. 
This, however, is very unlikely; for the emi- 
g@nts were so numerous, and mixed so little with 
the English among whom they dwelt, that they 
had every chance of preserving their native pronun- 
ciation unimpaired. According to Mr. CLARKE’s 
theory, our old friend Nongtongpaw was a thorough 
Frenchman after all. J. Drxon. 


oF Eroqvence (3" xi. 35.)—I have 
seen another answer very different from that given 
by F. C. W.: — 

“A LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS, 
“ Tf you from Glove will take the letter G, 
Then Glove is love, and that I give to thee.” 

It is this: — 

“ If you from Page will take the letter P, 
Then Page is age, and that won’t do for me.” 


I cannot say whether this was in print — to 
655. A. B. M. 


Punnine Mortors (3' xi. 145.)—Among 
the “ Bon Mots, or Old Stories,” by Richard Graves, 
printed at the end of The Festoon which he edited, 
is one called “The Doctor’s Arms” : — 

“ A Doctor who, for want of skill, 
Did seldom cure—and sometimes kill,” 
wished to assume a coat of arms, and consulted a 
friend, who slily answered — 
“Take some device in your own way, 
Neither too solemn nor too gay ; 
Three ducks, suppose ; white, grey, or black ; 


yo” 


And let your motto be ‘ Quack! Quack 
H. P. D. 


Men’s Heaps covereD In S. xi. 
137.)—The words of Queen Elizabeth's Injunc- 
tions are, “ Whensoever the name of Jesus shall 
be in any lesson, sermon, or otherwise in the 
church pronounced, due reverence, Xc.” The 
word “ otherwise ” cannot be held to include such 
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an important part of the service as the prayers, 
and probably refers to catechizings, exhortations, 
&e. It is unlikely that at any period churchmen 
covered their heads during prayers, but the custom 
may have been for men to wear their hats at other 
rts of the service, as your correspondent states 
is still the case in Holland during the sermon. 
Bingham tells us the usage among the early 
Christians (Antiquities, book xttt. chap. viii, 9) : 

“They prayed with the head uncovered, according to 
the Apostle’s direction, as esteeming it a great indecency 
to do otherwise. So Chrysostom in his comment on the 
place. Tertullian adds another reason in his Apology to 
the Gentiles —‘ We pray uncovered, because we are not 
ashamed ‘to appear with open face; making it a sort of 
testimony and symbol of their innocency in their ad- 
dressing God without covering.’ ” 

The reference to 8. Chrysostom is Homily xxvi. 
onl Cor. xi.: “The man he (S. Paul) compelleth 
not to be always uncovered, but when he prays 
only.” 

The reverence shown to churches apart fr 
the service, is peculiar to England and modern 
times. Abroad, both priests and laymen, though 
they remove the hat, talk on more indifferent 
subjects, and in a louder tone, than we should 
consider decent. And amongst ourselves in past 
times, scarcely any respect was paid to consecrated 
buildings. “ Powles Walke” was a promenade, 
and was used by those loiterers who “ dined with 
Duke Humphrey.” Samuel Speed, in “the Le- 

end of his Grace Humphrey, Duke of S. Paul’s 

Jathedral Walk,” 1674, says : — 

“Some with their beads unto a pillar crowd ; 

Some mutter forth, some say their graces loud ; 
Some on devotion came to feed their muse ; 
Some came to sleep, or walk, or talk of news,” 

Canons and others who wear the zuchetta have 
not, technically, their heads covered. It is only 
a form of the skull-cap used by many clergymen 
and laymen for warmth in houses as well as 
churches, and even in the presence of royalty. 
The late Duke of Sussex was never seen without 
the velvet which took the place of hair. 

P. D. 


Peers’ Restpences rv 1689 (3° S. xi. 109.) — 
In looking over the list of residences of Peers in 
1689 it occurs to me that, of the names there 
given, only three are now inhabited by the de- 
scendants of the occupiers as there named: Duke 
of Norfolk, Lady Cowper, and Representative of 
Earl Kent, St. James’ Square; Duke of Devon- 
shire, Devonshire House and Somerset House— 
olim, now Northumberland House, via Smithson. 

Sic Transtt. 

With regard to Mr. Surmtey’s highly interest- 
ing list of the nobility and their residences in 
1698-9, two or three questions arise, notably 
these : Who was the Duke of Scorborge, the Earl 
of Carberough, and the Earl of Hormington ? 


Is it not possible that the first named was Mein- 
hardt, Duke of Schomberg and Leinster, son of 
William III.’s famous General ? 
| I should be sorry to call in question the op inion 
| of so high an authority as Mr. Sareiey with 
regard to the identity of the second nobleman, 
but is it not more likely that the Earl of Carbery 
| is meant rather than Lord Scarborough, whose 
| name appears elsewhere in the catalogue; al- 
| though, by the way, seeing Lord North and Grey’s 
| a— twice, no proof can be drawn from that 

act. 

The third is a puzzler. Can any one solve the 
| difficulty ? J. W. STaANDERWICK. 
Rednys. 


Emperors or Morocco (3 S. xi. 11.)—The 
following have reigned from 1727 up to the pre- 
sent time:—Muley Abdallah, 1727-1757 ; Sidi- 
Mohammed, 1757-1790; Muley Yezid, 1790-1794; 
Muley Soliman, 1794-1822; Abd-er-Rahman, 
1822-1859,; Sidi-Mohammed, 1859. For more 
particulars about them, I must refer Mr. Rovusr 
to the following work : — 

“ Description Historique du Maroc, comprenant la 
Géographie et la Statistique de ce Pays, &c. Par M. 
Léon Godard. Paris: Tanera, 1860. 2 vol. in-8, avec 
une carte.” 

H. TrepEMAN. 

Amsterdam. 


Tue Grey Mare’s Tarn (3S. x. 432, 485, 
xi. 179.)—I am afraid Mr. RamaGe overlooks the 
fact that our Scotch names owe their origin to 
different times and different races, and that even 
in the same district a consonance of names does 
not necessarily indicate a derivation from a 
common root. 

The stream he first mentions is the Maar burn, 
or, as I have always heard it pronounced, the 
Mar burn. What is this but the march or boun- 
dary burn dividing in the lower part of its course 
Durrisdeer from Penpont? You have in Jamie- 
son’s Dictionary, “ Mere, a march or boundary,” 
with a quotation from Wyntoun’s Chronicle as an 
authority. Mars is the Welch for boundary. 

When we cross the Nith to his second instance, 
we find the natural features of the stream giving 
occasion to its name in two consecutive languages. 
Ist. The Celtic mear, “ Merry, joyful, sportive, 
playful;” and 2nd, the Anglo-Saxon /aecan, to play. 
| To lake, to play, is common both in Scotland and 
| the north of England. (See Bosworth, Brockett, 
and Jamieson.) 

Loch Maree derives its name from’ that of a 
saint, the ruins of whose chapel are still to be 
seen on an island in the Loch. 

Grorcr Vere Irvine. 


Posrtions IN SLEEPING S. xi. 125.)—This 
subject is worthy of further inquiry. An emi- 
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nent physician in Scotland informed me, about six 


years ago, that when he failed by every other | 


prescription to bring sleep to invalid children, he 
recommended their couches or little beds to be 
turned due north and south, the head of the child 
being placed towards the north. 
failed by this process to induce sleep. 

Cuarves Rogers, LL.D. 


2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 


Town Lrprary, Leicester S. ii. 94.)— 
Dr. RimBavtt, in an account of a visit to this 
library, made use of some remarks concerning the 
librarian (since deceased), which at the time gave 
much pain both to the subject of the remarks and 
myself (her son). In justice to her memory I 
forward the following paragraph from one of our 
local newspapers, showing that Mrs. Dawson was 
not the “ bibliographic charwoman” represented, 
but a woman well qualified to take charge of 


He had never | 


such a valuable library as the Town Library of | 
| tion are given by Miss Strickland as extemporised 


Leicester, and one who, as such, ought to have been 
shielded from the insulting epithets applied to 
her by Dr. RrwpavLt: — 

“ The Old Town Library of Leicester has been for four- 


teen years in the custody of Mrs. Dawson, who died on | 
| England (ed. 1812), iv. 443, the same story 


the 27th ult. The deceased having been well educated 
with a view to her becoming a governess, was in various 


respects qualified to undertake the charge of the library. | 


She of course knew the value of the books entrusted to 
her care, and was enabled to give interesting particulars 
concerning the principal volumes, as well as of the pic- 
tures in the library. The history of Mrs. Dawson was 
in some respects remarkable. For a number of years she 
was companion to Lady Tyler, wife of General Sir John 
Tyler, one of the aides-de-camp to the Duke of Wellington 
at Waterloo; and she lived for some time at Longwood 
House, St. Helena, once the dwelling-place in exile of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, respecting which she was enabled to 
communicate many facts of interest and value, as she 
remembered the place nearly as it was when tenanted by 
the deceased emperor. Mrs. Daw*on’s maiden name was 
Stopes; she was the lineal descendant in the female line 
of Bishop Aylmer, the preceptor of Lady Jane Gray ; a 
bible, once the property of the bishop, with his name in- 
scribed on it, being still in the hands of a member of the 
family.”—Copied from Leicester Chronicle and Mercury, 


Feb. 2, 1867. 
W. O. Dawson. 


Anonymous §. xi. 115.) — Apology for a 
Protestant Dissent and Three Letters on Systematic 
Taste were written by Caleb Fleming, D.D. See 
a list of his works in Wilson’s History of Dissent- 
ing Churches in London, ii. 288-9. 

I would be glad if your correspondent Wa. E. 
A. Axon would favour me with his address, 

S. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 


Caraber (3" §. xi. 67.)—I take the liberty of 
giving another instance of the use of this word in 
anextract from a Chapter Minute of Christ Church, 
Dublin (1543-1565), quoted in my introduction 


to The Book of Obits and Martyrology of the Ca- 


thedral Church of the Holy Trinity, commonly 
called Christ Church, Dublin, p. xcii. The term 
“calaber amyse” is there used to signify the per- 
son or functionary by whom the calaber amyce 
was worn : — 

“ Also the three prebendaries with the Senior Calaber 
Amyses to singe high Masse, all masses of the Time 
[de tempore ], and second Masse daily.” 

Again — 

“Ttem, that no prebend, or Calaber Ames, or other 
viccar, shall walke in the churche in tyme of divine ser- 
vice without the abyte.” 

See my note on these passages in the work re- 
ferred to. James H. Topp, D.D. 

Trin. Coll. Dublin. 


Lives oN THE Evcnarist v. 438; 
S. x. 519; xi. 66.)—“It was the Lord that spake 
it,” &c. In your editorial answer to the query 
first mentioned, you state that the lines in ques- 


by Queen Elizabeth, on the authority of Camden, 
in one of his works not named. 

There seems little doubt that Miss Strickland 
was right, for in a note in Hume’s History of 


is related, and the authority quoted is Baker's 
Chronicle, p. 320. Sir Richard Baker was born 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1568, and died 
in 1645. Epwarp Foss. 


Berrie (3" 8. x. 448; xi. 119.)—In Evelyn’s 
Journal, under the date Oct. 21, 1644, is the 
following : — 

“Ligorne. Here, especially in this Piazza, is such a 
concourse of slaves, Turks, Mores, and other nations, that 
the confusion is prodigious. . . . Here was a tent 
where any idle fellow might stake his liberty against a 
few crowns at dice or other hazard; and if he lost, he 
was immediatly chayn’d and led away to the gallys, 
where he was toserve a tearm of yeares, but from whence 
they seldom returned. Many sottish persons in a drunken 
bravado would try their fortunes in this way.” 

CLARRY. 


Hircucock, A Sirvet-MAKER S. xi. 55.)— 
In The History of the Pianoforte, p. 68, is the fol- 
lowing passage : — 

“The Hitchcocks and Haywards, fathers and sons, 
were the great makers of spinets in London in the first 
three-quarters of the seventeenth century. John Hitch- 
cock made these little instruments of a compass of five 
octaves, Several specimens are still extant bearing dates 
between 1620 and 1640. The keys were of ebony having 
ivory fronts, the flats and sharps inlaid with narrow slips 


| of ivory.” 


| 
| 
| 


W.G. 
Asovut Pantomrmes (3 x. 490.)—I can 
corroborate Mr. Prvxerton, if indeed any should 
be wanted, astothe above. I possess characters of 
Clowns, Pantaloons, Harlequins, and Columbines, 
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from 1811 to about 1830, published by Jameson, 
13, Duke's Court, Bow Street; Hodgson of New- 

te Street; West of Wych Street; and J. K. 

reen, sold by Burtenshaw, 130, St. Martin's 
Lane. I believe I have Grimaldiin nearly all the 
celebrated characters he played. It would be in- 
teresting to know where Mr. Halliday obtained 
the character he describes, which is one of Gri- 
maldi’s disguises. Ratrn THomas. 
1, Powis Place, W.C. 


Rovnpets (3 S. xi. 18.)—Having referred to 
all the former notices of these in “N. & Q.,” I 
send a brief account of a set which I saw some 
years ago in Manchester, and which do not appear 
to have been described in your pages. They were 
in a small circular beechen box, like an old spice- 
box, upon the convex lid of which had been 
painted the royal arms of England. The twelve 
roundels were thin circular discs of beech wood ; 
one side elaborately and gaudily painted in red, 
green, and other colours, and also gilded, rudely 
representing fruit and flowers. In the centre of 
each, a circle two inches in diameter is occupied 
by a quatrain, chiefly relating to the single and 
the married state. I copied all twelve, but the 
following may suilice as specimens : — 


“ Aske thou thie wife if shee can tell 
Wheather shee in marriadge hath spead well ; 
And lett her speak as shee dooth know, 

For twentie poundes shee will say—No. 
“ Hee that dooth read this verse even now, 
May happ to have a lowring sow ; 
Whose lookes are liked nothinge so bad 
As is her tounge to make him madd. 
* T-shrew his hart that married mee, 
My wife and I can never agree : 
A shrewish queane by this I sweare, 
The goodman’s breech she thinkes to weare. 

“If thou bee younge, then marrie not yett ; 
If thou bee olde, thou hast more witt : 

For younge men’s wives will not bee taught, 

And olde men’s wives bee good for naught. — 
“Tff that a bachelor thou bee, 

Keep thee so still: be ruled by mee : 

Least that repentance all to[ 0} late 

Reward thee with a broken pate. 

* Littell thought doth your husband take 
For you, wheather you sleepp or wake ; 

His mind is sett on another place, 
Trust not to him for love or grace.” 


Seven of the twelve quatrains are addressed to 
bachelors or husbands, on only one directly to a 
wife. From the decorations of these roundels, I do 
not think they can have been used for green or 
fresh fruits, as grapes, currants, strawberries, cher- 
ries, &c. would stain the wood. They may have 
been used for dried fruits or confectionary. They 
seem all to have been very similar in form, ma- 
terial, style of rhyme, &c., and are probably of 
Tudor times, I incline to the notion that they 


were used in society as some kinds of conversation 
cards, or as the mottoes in bon-bons or crackers, 
to cause laughter by the application of the quatrain 
to the person who held it for the moment. 

Crux. 


Rusn Rivas (3" S. ix. 194.)—Referring to some 
communications in the pages of “N. & Q.” as to 
marriage with a rush ring—some conceived in a 
pleasant style, and one exhibiting more apparent 
research—there is one on the page above given 
signed E. W. B., D.D. The proposition there put 
forward that it was in France that the rush ring 
was anciently in use for the purpose of marriage in 
cases of comparative necessity must be received 
with some qualification. This will appear from the 
circumstance that in the Museum of the Royal 
Irish Academy there isasmall silver box exquisitely 
ornamented in niello, having on it something like 
a floreated cross, but no inscription; and further, 
the remains of a small loop by which it was pro- 
bably suspended round the neck, as reliquaries and 
other valued jewels often were in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, to which period this interesting 
box or case may be referred. it is found to contain 
a rush ring carefully wrapped up in a small piece 
of fine linen or cambric. It is not yet noticed in 
the printed portion of the Catalogue published by 
Sir Wm. Wilde of the contents of the Museum, 
but in the Proceedings of the R. I. A., under date 
of November 13, 1854, is a “List of Antiquities 
presented to the Academy by Joseph Huband 
Smith”; being eighteen in number, of varying 
degrees of historical and archzological interest. 
No. 9 is described as follows: — 

“A lozenge-shaped silver reliquary ornamented in 
niello, containing a ring of plaited rush, and a piece of 
linen cloth, found in a small artificial cave at Straid- 
ealye, near Glenarm, county of Antrim, in 1839.” 

This little and somewhat obscure village will 
be found on sheet No. 25 of the Ordnance Survey, 
where the name is spelled Straidkelly, on the old 
and now disused mountain road in the townland of 
Parishagh. The cave in which this little silver 


box or case was found might rather be described ” 


as a gulley or passage in one of the duns or ruined 
circular forts or entrenchments so common in Ire- 
land, frequently, but, as judicious archeologists 
are well aware, most erroneously ascribed wholly 
to “the Danes.” Its proximity to the coast, how- 
ever, makes it somewhat probable that it was 
erected by some of the Northmen or other in- 
vaders from the isles of Scotland or some other 
part of the opposite coast. 

A query naturally arises, Was the box and its 
contents of Irish or foreign origin ? 

J. Husanp M.R.LA. 


Mrs. Hannan Beswick (3" S. xi. 166.)—This 
lady’s singular bequest has before been the sub- 
ject of remark in “N. & Q.” The letter dated 
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1758, apparently in the possession of your corre- | cal Housekeeping 


spondent, and it may be also a copy of her will, | 


, or the Duties of a Home- Wife, by Mrs. 
Pedley—a shilling’s worth of good, sound common sense ; 


and a companion volume, Handy Book of the Law of 


would 7 furnish some particulars of her London Cabs and Omnibuses; Routledge’s Ready Reckoner, 


family, and of the circumstances which led to | 


by John Heaton, which contains no less than 63,000 


her body being embalmed, and of its being at calculations ; a neatly printed Topographical Dictionary 


resent “above ground.” There is no doubt, I | 

lieve, that Charles White, Esq., F.R.S., the 
celebrated Manchester surgeon, obtained much of | 
the lady’s property. She was popularly called 
“ Mrs. Beswick,” although unmarried. Who were 
her trustees and executrixes ? R. 


Herarprc Query S. xi. 178.)—Thomas | 
Fotheringham, of Pourie, married Margaret Gib- | 
son, daughter of Sir Alexander Gibson, one of | 
the Senators of the College of Justice (Lord | 
Durie) 1621, and of his wife Margaret, daughter | 
of Sir Thomas Craig, of Ricearton, Lord Adva O- | 
cate. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETUC. 


A Thousand and One Gems of English Poetry. Selected 
and arranged by Charles Mackay. Tilustrated by J. E. 
Millais, John Gilbert, and Birket Foster. (Routledge.) 


While the editor of this compact and nicely-printed 
volume has aimed at producing within its limits one | 
great panoramic view of the masterpieces of English 
poetry, from Chaucer to our own days, the publishers have | 
desired to issue it in a style and at a price which should 
recommend it to the taste of the rich, without placing it | 
beyond the means of the poor. The ngme of Charles | 
Mackay, himself no feeble songster, as is proved by his | 


“Tubal Cain” and many other dainty poems properly | 
included in the present volume—the name of Charles 
Mackay is a guarantee that the selection will have been 
made with good taste and the right poetic feeling. And | 
80 it is ; and we do not know, if we were desired to name | 
a good series of specimens of our English Bards, any | 
selection more suited for the purpose than this cheap and | 
pretty volume. | 
Les Gazettes de Hollande et La Presse Clandestines aux 

et XVIIIe Siécles, par Eugene Hatin. (Wil- | 

liams & Norgate.) 

Those who know anything of the influence exercised, | 
and the terror inspired in crowned heads, by the Gazette 
de Hollande, which Bayle characterised as“ le véhicle des 
médisances de l'Europe,” will readily believe what an | 
interesting contribution this book is to the history of 
European journalism. With what delight would our old | 
friend the learned author of The Curiosities of Literature | 
have followed M. Hatin’s curious details ! | 

Books RECEIVED.— 

4 travers Champs: Flaneries, par Le Chevalier de Cha- 
telain. (Rolandi.) 

A volume of graceful verses and interesting legends ; 
among the former, one on the destruction of Chaucer's | 
Tabard in Southwark points the moral of this age of 
change — 


“ Rien n'est sacré pour un macon.” 
Messrs. Rourtepce & Co. have sent us so large a | 


parcel of those cheap and useful books which they aim at 
producing, that, in justice to them and to ourselves, we 
must briefly acknowledge them, First, we have Practi- 


of Great Britain and Ireland, by Francis Stephens. 


| Among works of fiction, we have a neatly printed shilli 


edition of Lord Lytton’s Night and Morning, Ernest Mal- 
travers, Alice, &c.—and can cheapness go beyond it?—clear 
and well-printed sixpenny editions of Cooper’s Pilot, 
Water Witch, The Last of the Mohicans, Red Rover, &c. ; 
and, lastly, a new shilling’ 's worth of American Humour, 


Betsy Jane Ward (Better Half to Artemus), Hur Book 0; 


Goaks, Lastly, for Children’s Books,we have The Chil 
Country Book in Words to Two Syllables, by Thomas 
Miller, with sixteen coloured illustrations; and The Good 
Child’s Coloured Picture Book, with twenty-four large 
plates, both calculated to fill the nursery with shouts of 
delight. 


Black’s Guide to the Paris International Exhibition of 1867. 


Comprehensive, compact, and cheap, for it has a Map 
of Paris and Plan of the Exhibition for Sixpence ! 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the to be sent 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
or J. T. Senaes, Manine Patwrer ro Ilis Maszsrr. 8vo, 


Mémomes pv Cuevatren 2 tomes. 8vo. Paris. 


Avcruswric Paoors or tae or H.R.H. oF 
Compertann. 8vo. Nod 
Tus Waoxcs or H.R H. rue Parxcess or 8vo, 1833. 
And any other Pamphiets by her. 
Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq.. 40, St. George's Square, 
Belgrave 


Boas or Crezation, by J. Bird Sumner, Bishop of Chester. Ist 
Wanted by W. J. Bernhard Smith, Esq., |, Plowden Buildings, 
Temple. 


Arcuaotoara. First 12 Vols., and Vol. XVII., Engravings, &c., col- 
. in covers or bound. 
Cuaimers' Catevosta. Vol. III. Small paper. 
Wanted by Mr. A. Jervise, Brechin, N. B. 
Hwrony or Essex, by a Gent! (Muil ). 6 Vols. Chelmoford 
176972. 
Nicaors's 1797. 
Wanted by Ar. J. Piggot, Jun., The Elms, Ulting, Maldon, Essex. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


LEASE WRITE PLAINLY. — We must again impress on 
the necessity of writing so that we can read what they 


| write. Many communications have reached us lately so difficult to de- 


cipher, that, in justice both to ourselves a’ ters, we have con- 
them, not to the press, but to the waste-paper basket. 

A.'s request will be complied with. 

W.H.S. Weare very cory, tut really have not time to trace out 
quotations at the British Museum. 

Heap or Oor Savioor.—J. G. is referred to“ N. & Q.” 8, vi. 414, 
496, 521, and 2nd 8. iii. 289, 358, for information on the subje 

Nosraapamos.—T- W. i: referred to the numerous pone ll on these 
Prophecies in our First and Second Series. 

Cueaicat Custume is, we think, worn threadbare. 

Jonsson Batty. Some particulars of Bishop Sydserf may be found in 
“N. & Q.” 3rd 8. ii. 471; vi. i. 975, 338, 3963 vii. 21, 145, and Pepys’s Diary, 


1661. 
B. Six articles on the origin of the Penny Post appeared in 
the Aad volume of our First Series. 
Ennara.—3rd 8. xi. p. 207, col. i. line 10, for Church" read 
Great Church ; col. ii. lime 20, for * 1844 "read 
A Reading Case for belting the weekly Nos. of — & Q.” is now 
sad may be had Booksellers and 1s. 6d.5 
or, free by post, direct f: 4 the publisher, for 1s. 8d. 


“Noras & Queries” is registered abroad. 


‘wy 
q 
7 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


§. XI. 16, 


Will be published on March 30th, price 6. 
THE CHRONICLE. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW, CONTAINING: 


1. A Critical Summary of Events. 2. Political and Literary Articles. 
3. Notices of English and Foreign Books. 


Office: 24, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


DE QUINCEY’ “WORKS. 


Complete Edition, in 15 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, with/ Sustrations, Notes 
and Index, price 63s.; separate vols. 4s. 6d. cach. 

Vol. 1. CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

2. RECOLLECTIONS of the LAKE POETS. 

3. LAST DAYS of IMMANUEL KANT. 

4. The ENGLISH MAIL-COACH, &e. 

5. Dr. SAMUEL PARR, &c. 

6. RICHARD BENTLEY, 

7. PROTESTANTISM, and other Essays. 

& LEADERS in LITERATURE. 

% The CASARS, and other Writings. 

.. 10. STYLE and RHETORIC. 

. I. COLERIDGE and OPIUM-EATING 

12. SPECULATIONS. 

18. LETTERS, CONVERSATION, &e. 

.. 4. AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 

«. 14. BIOGRAPHIES and GENERAL INDEX. 


HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


In 12 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
1. TESTIMONY of the ROCKS. Illustrated. 7». td. 
2. FOOTPRINTS of the CREATOR. 6th Thousand. 
3. OLD RED SANDSTONE. Sth Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
1. MY SCHOOL and SCHOOLMASTERS. 7s. 6d. 
5. ENGLAND and its PEOPLE. 6th Thousand. 7s. 6d. 
6. CRUISE of the“ BETSEY.” Crown 8vo. 7s. td. 
7. LEGENDS of the NORTH of SCOTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
4s. SKETCH-BOOK of POPULAR GEOLOGY. 7s. 6d. 


78. Gd. 


| 


%. ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and CRITICAL. 7». td. 
10. RIGHTS of the CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 7e. &/. 
tl. TALES and SKETCHES. 2nd Thousand. Gs. 


6. 


12. EDINBURGH and its NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


NOTICE.— Second Edition now ready, in 3 vols., 8vo, 


\ EMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of KING 
p\ GEORGE the THIRD. With Original Letters of the King 
and other unpublished MSS. By J. ENE AGE JESSE, Author of 
“ The Court of England under the Stuarts,” ac. 

“Mr. Jesse's volumes are brimful of amusement and interest.”"— 
Spectator. 

“ Mr. Jesse's book is one to be eagerly read, and enjoyed 
rarely experienced in the perusal of English memoirs.” — Morning Pos 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 


This Day is published, in ath, 
YHE STORY of the DIAMOND NECKLACE, 


told in detail for the first time, with a Shetek of the Life of the 
Countess de la Motte, and Particulars of the Careers of the other 
Actors in this remarkable Drama. By HENRY v IZETELLY. Ilus- 
trated with an exact representation of the diamond necklace and a 
trait of the Countess de la Motte, engraved on steel. In two vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 


HE THIRD and FOURTH VOLUMES of 
PROFESSOR YONGE'S HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER the 


URBONS, 1589—1830. 3 and 4 contain the Reigns of Louis 
a iv, Vols. | and 2 2 ‘contain the Reigns of Henry IV., Louis 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 


OME HABITS and CUSTOMS of the WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By a JOURNEYMAN ENGINEER. In 


S 


one 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street. 


F 


“ AUTHORS versus PUBLISHERS.” 
Fifth edition, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 1s., post free. 
HE SEARCH FOR A PUBLISHER; or, Coun- 
sels for a Young Author. It contains advice about "Rinding, Com- 
position, » Printing. and Advertising ; also, Specimens of Type, and Sizes 
of Paper. It is a complete Literary Guide for a novice, and full of 
exact om trustworthy information. 

“ We wish we had seen such a book fifteen years ago, that's al!. It is 
full of necessary information; and, if thoroug zhly digested, it will save 
some head-aches, heart- aches, and, perhaps—despicable as the con- 
sideration must be to the child of genius, quaffing nectar above the 
clouds—a few golden sovereigns, bearing the image and superscription 
of Victoria the First."—Christian Weekly News, 

London : A. W. BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate beemamand E.c. 
| AND CURIOUS BOOKS. —A NEW 
» CATALOGUE, with Notes, bibliographical and descriptive, 
comprising mary books of ereat interest collected from_private libra- 
ries, and on sale by HENRY SUGG, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, will be sent post free for one stamp. 


‘PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20s. 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2s..3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Fo siscap, Ss. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper ( letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( tarious sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6«. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Enve slopes, 4s. 6d.. 6s. 78. 6d. per 1000. 
The “ Temple” Envelope, new shape, high i inner flap, ls. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5e. ; 
Monogram. two letters, from 6s. éd.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pe Sketch, Is. 
Colour Stamping (Retief), reduced to Is. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


GALom's S NEW OPERA and FIELD GLASS, 
A and THE RECONNOITERER GL ASS, price 10s. 10d., sent free ! 


best landscape Glass in the world! Tar or Canman- 
tnen: “ The Reconnoiterer is very gc ood.” —Eant or Barapa PANE : 
* [find it all you say, wonderfully powerful for so very small a giass.” 
—Eant ov Carraves *Itisa beautiful giass.” ev. Loup Seans- 
Approves of —Loap Girr« Dy of Ampney : “ Most useful.’ 
Ganvacu: good.” —Loup Curnmont : It is su 
prisingly good for its price Sin Dresy Cartiry,. of Brompton : 
gives me complete satisfa ion, and is wonderfully good." — Mason 
STARKEY, of Wrenbury : “ Quite as powerfu 1 as that for which I gave 
Sl. Sa. apr. Senonry, Roya Small Arms Factory, Enfield Lock : “ I 
have found it effective at 1,000-yards rang Faw«es, of Farniey 
Hall, Esq.: “ I never before met an article that ‘0 completely answered 


| the recomme: ndation of its maker, nor, although I have tried many,a 


' Glass co mbining 


so much power for its size with so much clearness,”’"— 
The Field :* We have carefully tried it at an 800-yard rifle range against 
all the glasses possessed by the members of the Corps, and found it fully 
equa! to any of those present, although they have cost more then four 
times its price.” — Notes and Queries: “ What intending tourist will now 
start without such an indispensable companion to a pleasure trip?" 
CAUTION. — The great success of this instrument has given rise to 
several vile and worthless imitations._The celebrated “ HYTHE” 
GLASS shows vullet-marks at 1,200 yaris, and men at 3} miles, price 
| Sis. 6d. All the above giasees, venpestvely hearing the registered trade 
marks, “ Salom,” “ Reconnoiterer,” and “ Hythe,” are only to be had 
direct from, and by written application to, SALOM & CU. in Regent 
Street, London ; and 93, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Established 1829. 


ES & BUTLER re solicit attention 


their 
CHOICE AMON TIL LADO SHERRY, 


a delicate pale dry Wee, much approved for Invalids, 
Per dozen. 


. per dozen. 


Good Dinner 

Superior Golden Sherry ... 

Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden. or Brown, 48s. , 4s. and 60s. 

PURE ST. JULIEN CLARET 
188., 208., 249., 308,, and 36s. per dozen. 

Choice Clarets of’ various Growths. .42s., 488., 60s., Sis., 968. 
Port first-class Shippers .. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London, 155, Regent Street, W.; and 30, King’s Road, Brighton. 
= (Originally "established A.D, 1667.0 
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